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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
Boston, Aug. 16, 1891. 

Candor compels me to state that, though this letter 
is dated from Boston, it is written in a rather distant 
suburb of Boston. Maine was once a part of Massa- 
chusetts, and so one may be justified in calling this 
beautiful nook of coast also Boston. 

Shall I describe it ? 

No, it might attract to the Eden too many summer 
visitors. Think of a beach as hard as a board, a 
hundred and fifty feet wide at low tide and stretching 
along for at least three miles without a cottage, 
boarding-house or hotel, and only one insignificant 
bathing-house to mar its virgin beauty! Then a wild 
three miles of rugged shore, such as Mrs. Hemans 
imagined greeted our pilgrim fathers, and back of 
the little village fragrant pine woods, which compete 
with the ocean in furnishing healthful air whichever 
way the breeze may blow. 

I have told a few people of the freedom and 
picturesqueness of this as yet not much visited region. 
Riding down on the cars from the summer school of 
history and romance a few years ago, I confided to 
Colonel Nicolay a little of my enthusiasm. He came 
to see tor himself, and now for four years has been a 
regular visitor. His daughter and two other artists, 
who have made many sketches around here, give a 
free exhibition of their work at a little hundred-year- 
old cottage, where one of them lives. Colonel Nicolay 
himself is now engaged with Colonel Hay in prepar- 
ing a complete edition of the letters, speeches and 
other writings of Abraham Lincoln, which will be 
supplementary to their colossal life of him and history 
of his times. That work took twenty years of solid 


labor, one year of which was devoted to the mere 
drudgery of proof-reading, The paltry forty-two 
years of copyright seems a small reward for such a 
life-work. Why should not the houses that wealthy 
congressmen and others build revert to the nation 
after, say, fifty years of exclusive use? That is 
a suggestion which the nationalists might find it 
advantageous to adopt. 

As for the Nicolay-Hay biography, has it ever 
struck anyone how complete a unit the work is? 
Each furnished about one-half of it, but the bevels and 
swallow-tails of union are so hidden that even an 
expert could not tell them. When Colone! Nicolay 
was a youth, Colonel Hay came to the village where 
he lived, and was there fitted for Brown University 
by an educated Irishman. They there and then 
became friends. Between 1857 and 1861 Colonel 
Nicolay was in the office of the Secretary of State at 
Springfield, Illinois, where he made Lincoln’s acquain- 
tance. Colonel Hay came there to study law with his 
uncle. Thus they were thrown together again, Then 
they roomed together for four years at the White 
House. They went to Europe together, and while 
Colonel Nicolay was Consul at Paris, Colonel Hay 
was Secretary of Legation. Their intimacy and sym- 
pathies were unusual, and the result of this spiritual 
union is easily seen in the work in which their names 
are joined. 

General Benjamin F. Butler was once in Congress. 
He was one of the wealthy men who built houses in 
Washington. He is now engaged in a greater under- 
taking. Messrs. A. M. Thayer & Co., of Boston, are 
making vast preparations for the subscription publica- 
tion of the ‘‘ Autobiography, History and Personal 
Reminiscences” of the doughty general. In the 
pleasant publishing rooms which look out and up on 
that gilded dome, which in itself is a sort of memorial 
of Butler's governorship, there hangs a large frame 
containing portraits of General Butler at every age 
and from every coign of vantage. Many of these will 
appear in his ‘‘ Book.”” Probably the most satisfactory 
of all is the one engraved from the painting by 
Darius Cobb, that hangs in the State House in Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. ‘The Butler Book’’ will 
contain one thousand pages, and will be profusely 
illustrated. Among the illustrations is one depicting 
a “sleeping apartment,” in other words a bed-room 
in General Butler's home at Lowell! As the volume 
is to be sold at the price of $3.75 in the cheapest bind- 
ing, the publishers look for a sale of a million copies 
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The German edition will be fyom the pen of Julius G. 
Haacke, and is dedicated to the memory or the 
manes of Field Marshal von Moltke. The French 
version will be made by Eugéne Raymond, formerly 
teacher in the Boston High School. If General But- 
ler himself writes it all, there will undoubtedly be a 
great deal of curiosity to see what he will have to say 
on many topics. His reminiscences of Rufus Choate 
ought to be entertaining, for they were often pitted 
against each other, and Choate was never caught 
napping. I lately heard this story, which I think has 
never been in print before. During one trial, Butler 
took occasion to offer as scriptural evidence the words, 
‘* All that a man hath will he give for his life.” 

Choate, begging permission of the Court, took the 
Bible and turning instantly to Job, read: 

‘« And Satan answered the Lord and said: skin for 
skin; yea all that a man hath will he give for his 
hfe.” 

‘“‘And Satan answered the Lord,” he repeated. 
“ The Court will be pleased to take notice of what my 
learned opponent considers his highest authority.” 

Just as good stories could undoubtedly be told of 
Butler’s own repartees. It may be doubted whether 
General Butler is fully appreciated in Massachusetts. 
There exists in many minds a prejudice against him ; 
but as time goes on his genuine qualities will be held 
in higher esteem. He is a man who has done a great 
deal of good, both in public and private. His devo- 
tion to the poor and unfortunate—especially if one 
happened to be an ex-soldier—is known to many, 
and the beauty of his family life is said tobe ideal. 

Among the September books is one that will attract 
attention, both from its subject and also from its 
daintiness of form. It is a colonial story entitled, “A 
Woman of Shawmut,” and ran last summer as a 
serial in the Mew England Magazine. The time is 
that of Winthrop and Bellingham, and the chief 
episodes are based on ancient records. It will be 
charmingly illustrated by Mr. Frank T. Merrill, and 
issued by Little, Brown & Company in form similar 
to Mrs. Delano’s translation of ‘‘ Korolenko’s Blind 
Musician,” and Linda da Kowalewska’s translation of 
Louis Enault’s fascinating Swedish story ‘‘ Carine,” 
The author of ‘‘A Woman of Shawmut,”’ is Mr. Ed- 
mund Janes Carpenter, the literary editor of the 
Boston Advertiser. Mr. Carpenter, who is a brother 
of Judge Carpenter of the United States Court, was 
born in Massachusetts, but lived for twenty years or 
more at Providence, where he was graduated from 
Brown University. During the past thirteen years he 
has been engaged in journalism with excellent literary 
work interspersed. He lives (just out of Boston), in 
Milton, in a pretty cottage with wide piazzas, from 
which under shading vines, he has a wide outlook. 
From his study windows the Blue Hills serve to 
inspire him. The Blue Hills of Milton are said to be 
the ancient and venerable relics of mountains that 
once towered perhaps as high as the Alps. They are 
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now meek and subdued, but from the highest of them 
Boston regulates its own weather supplies, and there 
is now a proposition on foot to preserve the forests 
with-which they are crowned, as a splendid park. 

Among the books promised this autumn by the 
D. Lothrop Company is a translation of the fairy tales 
of Albrekt Segerstedt, the most famous of modern 
Swedish writers for the young. The translator is 
Mrs. Anna von Rydingsvard whose name is assvu- 
ciated with many charming poems, criticisms and 
sketches in the newspapers and magazines. Mrs. 
von Rydingsvard was born and bred in Boston. As 
Miss Davis she graduated from the Girls’ High School 
and the Normal Art School and shortly after went 
abroad to study painting and music in Germany. She 
married a Swedish nobleman, Karl von Rydingsvard, 
who has done a great deal in Boston to stimulate a 
higher taste in the noble art of wood-carving. Mr. 
Charles Hurd, literary editor of the Zranscrift, who 
is one of the best Scandian scholars in this country, 
says that she speaks and writes the Swedish language 
perfectly. Besides her more important works, she 
has translated a large number of short poems and 
lyrics from the Swedish and also from the German, 
Norwegian, French and Italian. At the time of the 
International Congress of Orientalists in Stockholm, 
two years ago, she contributed a series of papers 
describing the proceedings of that body of which she 
isa member. She belongs also to the New England 
Women’s Press Association. Mrs. von Rydingsvard 
has just completed also the translation of a remark- 
able novel—a study of the scriptural character of 
Judas Iscariot—by a new Swedish author, Tor Hed- 
berg, who has created a sensation abroad of late. 

In speaking of Col. Nicolay, I might have men- 
tioned appropriately the fact that the recent review of 
the life of Abraham Lincoln by Carl Schurz, which 
appeared in the June AZ/antic, will be issued in Sep- 
tember in book form with some additions and with a 
portrait of Lincoln, believed to have never been en- 
graved before. There still are several excellent pic- 
tures of Lincoln unknown to the public. The same 
publishers (Houghton, Mifflin & Company) will also 
bring out in September a philosophical, or rather 
theological, work by Professor b. H. Steenstra, of the 
Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge. It will 
be entitled ‘‘ The Being of God as Unity and Trinity.” 
Professor Steenstra regards this treatise, which com- 
prises his lecture to his students, as making the doc- 
trine of the Trinity clearer than it has ever been before 
presented. The brilliant essays of Miss Agnes 
Repplier, most of which have appeared in the Ad/an- 
tic Monthly, will be collected in a volume entitled 
“Points of View.” The third volume in the English 
series of ‘‘ Religious Leaders’”’ will be the life of 
Bishop Wilberforce, by G. W. Daniell, M.A. Mr, 
Daniell is an Englishman. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company have in hand a new “‘ Riverside”’ edition 
of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s works, to be com- 
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prised in ten volumes of prose and four of poetry. It 
will be in style similar to the Riverside editions of 
Longfellow, Whittier and Lowell, and will contain 


several portraits. Dr. Holmes had an admirable 
photograph taken in London at the time of his last 
visit abroad. Under the convoy of thisstately edition 
will be launched two lighter craft: ‘‘ The Ride to the 
Lady and Other Poems,” by Miss Helen Gray Cone, 
and ‘‘ A Handful of Lavender and other Poems,” by 
Miss Lizette Woodworth Reese. Both are considered 
as above the average of American verse. 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 

Prof. John W. Burgess, professor of Political Science 
in Columbia, has been known for some fifteen years 
through his students as a man penetrating and 
inspiring—two qualities equally necessary in a teacher. 
He has published nothing, I believe, but a small 
pamphlet, the ‘“ American University.” It is much to 
publish students, It is more to publish books. The 
two volumes he has just issued on “ Political Science 
and Constitutional Law”’ are likely to be rated far 
higher ten or twenty years hence than to-day. Unless 
one is much in earnest in desiring to have clear 
ideas on the bases of authority and government and 
has a fair background of information and acquaint- 
ance with the subject, this book is not likely to do 
any but exceptional readers much good. At certain 
points I think it is certain to mislead those unfamiliar 
with the broad stretch of which it treats. 

Dr. Burgess writes clearly, though without a certain 
grace and strength of diction usual in such works in 
our tongue. Nearly all our greater authors on con- 
stitutional law have style, and style is no mean or 
unnecessary part of the garniture of thought. It is 
characteristic of the body of English writing on this 
subject and most of our own that it is based on the 
actual working of institutions andlaws. We put little 
store by the philosophical conception as determin- 
ing, preferring to be determined by record and case. 
Prof. Burgess follows the German method, which 
determines what the State should be, and applies this 
norm to States asthey are. This is corrective of much 
loose method in our American political thought— 
a twisted skein, for we get our practice from England, 
our catch-words and theories from France, and as in 
Dr. Burgess and others our philosophical concepts 
from Germany. The way in which he passes judg- 
ment on whatis, and predicts what will be, is a shock 
to those trained on Story’s non-philosophical and 
wholly legal method, but the shock is most useful to 
Americans, who need the broad illumination of general 
ideas and have had for the most part nothing but 
flashes. 

In addition and of equal importance, Dr. Burgess’ 
comparative presentation of the Constitutions of the 
United States, Great Britain, France and Germany 
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sets in a new light much in current events. In fact, 
unless you have read Dr. Burgess before breakfast, 
much in your morning newspaper you will not under- 
stand. I rejoice to add that Dr. Burgess is a good 
American, No one can read his bcok without a fresh 
sense of the responsibility of his citizenship or thril- 
ling anew with joy and love over this dear land, the 
desire of nations, a ‘ bulwark for the cause of men,”’ 
the hope and thus far the goal of Humanity. 


* 
* 


Sir William Thomson has been for twenty-five years 
advancing the boundaries of physical knowledge. He 
has signal power in stating with clarity and accuracy 
abstruse facts. Many of his discoveries, though made 
ten and twenty years ago, have not leached down and 
become common property. It takes on the average 
from ten to fifteen years for a discovery in Pure 
Physics to reach the school-books and from fifteen to 
twenty-five years to become one of the accepted com- 
monplaces of life. His lectures on the ‘“‘ Constitution of 
Matter,” while they have been delivered from 1862 to 
1886, are therefore as new to most people as a fairy tale 
toachild. They are, in fact, to a degree, the “‘ fairy 
tales of science.’’ These lectures deal with the ultimate 
facts of knowledge, the size of atoms, their behavior, 
attraction, of various orders, the kinetic theory of 
matter, the $un’s heat, electrical measurement, etc. 
First published in 1889, they are now reissued and 
are the first volume in a series of three of Sir William’s 
lectures. They are as easy reading as subjects so 
hard can be made, andthey brace the mind like a 
geometrical problem. 

*% 

French cynicism is as misleading a bias in Sociolo- 
gical study as the exaggerated respect for humanity 
sometimes apparent in English investigation. M. Ch, 
Letourneau, in the ‘‘ Evolution of Marriage,’ dis- 
plays the former bias. His work is intended as a 
manual and brings together a world of fact about 
the pit out of which humanity has been digged. 
The defect in all such works at present is that enough 
is not yet known, either as to the causes which have 
produced the races of men or the succession of social 
institutions to enable definite decision as to the origin 
of marriage and the family. In the absence of any 
coordinated system, writers are driven to a bewil- 
dering series of citations, often quoted without knowl- 
edge of the genetic relations of races and tribes and 
still more often selected to suit the theory presented. 
The material on this subject is more numerous than 
its teachingis clear. It will not do, therefore, to take 
M. Letourneau as proving his case that M. Lennan’s 
theory of promiscuous marriage as lying at the basis 
of social institutions is wrong. M. Letourneau hold- 
ing instead that man inherits from the ape and other 
large mammals a tendency towards polygamous 
marriage. This, joined to the organization of the 
class, gives the stages by which passing in many, not 
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all, races through polyandry, the matriarchate and 
patriarchate as episodes, monogamous marriage is 
reached. On all this, a suspended judgment must 
be held at present, and books like M. Letourneau’s 


are useful and interesting, but not decisive. 


* 
* * 


Dr. George Dana Boardman, in “ The Problem of 
Jesus,” has penned one of those plain and direct 
appeals certain to sink into many hearts and 
strengthen the faith of many. The comparative 
method in apologetics, in which great and multiple 
differences in degree are used to create the presump- 
tion of a difference in kind, has great weight, and 
with many minds is final. Since, argues Dr. Board- 
man, Jesus has done more than any man, he 
must be more than all men. Stated sympathetically, 
reverently and with a great wealth of illustration, the 
plea becomes one of great power. Whether it is 
final each man must answer for himself. It has un- 
questionably failed to convince some sincere and 
open minds. Dr. Boardman’s publishers have dis- 
figured his sincere and unassuming work with a pre- 


face in worst possible taste. 


* 
% * 


I shudder to think of the young hysterical women, 
whose love of ‘‘ Art’’ is a thinly veiled admiration 
of self, who will be led astray by Mlle. Marie 
Bashkirtseff. She is like to become a cult and create 
a new method and manner of hysterical expression. 
Her “ Letters,” which have just appeared, tell more 
than her “‘ Journals.’’ They are simpler—at least the 
first half of them—less sophisticated and more sincere. 
Towards the end, when the young woman is writing 
stilted and anonymous letters to the more noted men 
of letters in Paris, her work has the faults and but 
little of the charm of her “Journals.” But every- 
where the power of expression is marvellous, the 
capacity for picturing hysterical impressionism 
unprecedented, Two things live—substance and 
expression. It is hard to say which lasts longer. 
Mlle. Bashkirtseff had the latter. 

x 

Mr. J. Walter Fewkes has published in the first 
volume of “A Journal of American Ethnology and 
Archzology”’ three papers, whose interest centres on 
the reproduction of Zuni melodies from the phono- 
graph. The difficulty of reducing savage melodies to 
music by ear is great, but not insuperable. Mr. 
Fewkes’ method is, however, certain to supersede any 
other. The other two papers on some Zuni summer 
ceremonies and a reconnaissance of the ruins near 
the reservation are of less importance. Mr. Fewkes’ 
observations are very fragmentary, and he seems to 
lack comparative information. It is difficult to under- 
stand why the managers of the Hemenway Explor- 
ing Expedition, instead of sanctioning this incom- 
plete publication, do not procure Mr. William 
Cushing’s services, as his health now permits a 
resumption of his work. 
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‘‘Brunhilde, or the Last Act of Norma,’’ by Pedro 
A. de Alarcon, follows the Spanish conception of a 
romance. The impossible story is scarcely worth 
reading except by the student of Spanish fiction. It 
runs Close to the level of the weekly story-paper. 

x» 

Dona Emilia Pardo Bazan is a Spanish woman of 
position who varies her novel-writing by literary lec- 
tures. A course on “ Russia,”’ delivered in 1886 in 
Madrid, were translated and published here a year 
ago. ‘‘A Wedding Trip” is a realistic novel of 
Spanish life, clear, accurate, interesting and sad. 
‘‘ The world is wide for men, but narrow, narrow for 
women,” says Dona Emilia, and her novel is keyed 
to this note. The chief character, a young woman, 
is drawn with great tenderness and delicacy. 

**% 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s earlier and 
shorter stories, which were published separately in an 
author’s edition in 1878, having previously appeared 
as Miss Hodgson’s work in Peferson’s, are now issued 
by Scribners in two volumes. They include the best 
and freshest work which has made Mrs. Burnett dear 
to tens of thousands of readers who will welcome 
‘“‘ Lindsay’s Luck,” ‘‘ Miss Crespigny,” and ‘‘ Theo,” 
in the comely form given them by Scribners. 


* 
* * 


The Dutch has a Puritan vein, which gives it a cer- 
tain kinship on the veldt of South Africa or the flats 
of Holland. Mynheer Maarten Maartens in ‘‘ An 
Old Maid’s Love” has used this vein to draw with 
sharp distinctness the difference between the Puritan 
and the Parisian, or, as in this case, Parisienne. The 
English is always good, though now and then stiff, 
and the story is like all Dutch art—always well drawn 
and full of detail. 

x % 

“A Woman’s Talent and Other Stories,” by Mrs. 
Julia Morrell Hunt (Mrs. William Hunt, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia) attracts by its simplicity and its frank interest 
in the puzzles and problems of life, large and little. 
These stories—none of which has seen the light in a 
magazine—have the advantages and many of the 
defects of an author’s first effort, its charm of sim- 
plicity, the evident interest in the material on which 
the story-teller is working and the absence of pre- 
cision, penetration and perspective. It is sometimes 
feasible to discern the future in such work and some- 
times it is only possible to say that there may be a 
future. The stories in this volume deal with the 
simpler situations of ordinary life and there seems a 
desire, which is never a good sign, to find a foreign 
scene as setting for a familiar complication. 


=A revised edition is announced of “ The Life of 
Jesus Christ,’ by the Rev. James Stalker, D. D., who 
this year delivered the Lyman Beecher Lectures before 
the Yale Divinity Schools. 
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FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


Sarah K. Bolton writes inthe New York /ndefendent : 
A white-haired, sunny-faced man, most gentle and cor- 
dial in manner and refined in character is Francis 
Parkman, whom Blackwooa'’s Magazine calls ‘‘the 
most eminent American historian now alive.”’ His life 
has been a strrggle. Where other men would have 
failed he succeeded. With a sublime patience, with 
indefatigable industry, with a laudable ambition and 
determination, he has overcome obstacles and won 
fame and honor. 

Descended from a scholarly ancestry—his father, 
Francis Parkman, and his great grandfather, Ebenezer 
Parkman, were both eminent ministers, and his 
mother's ancestor was John Cotton—the boy Francis 
naturally loved books, and turned toward a literary 
career. Before he was seventeen years old—he was 
born in Boston, September 16, 1823—while a fresh- 
man in Harvard College he planned to write the 
history of the French and Indian Wars, or the Seven 
Years’ War. 

To do this work it seemed necessary that he should 
visit the Indians, live among them and know from 
personal experience something of the people whose 
history he was to relate. Graduating from college in 
1844, after a trip to Europe and two years spent in 
the study of law, he started with a kinsman, Quincy 
Adams Shaw, for the far West. 

For months he lived in Colorado and in the Black 
Hills, hunted with the Dakotas, joined in their camp 
life and partook of their rough fare; but, like Darwin 
in the ship ‘‘ Beagle,” he ruined his health by the ex- 
posure and toilsome hunts. On his return, unable to 
use his eyes, with the aid of an amanuensis, he pre- 
pared his first book, ‘‘The Oregon Trail; Sketches 
of Prairie and Rocky Mountain Life.” 

Like all of Mr. Parkman's books, it is full of interest, 
vivid in description and picturesque as a narrative. 

Three years after the publication of this book, in 
1850, Mr. Parkman married, at the age of twenty- 
seven, the daughter of Dr. Jacob Bigelow of Boston. 
She died eight years later, leaving two daughters. 

Four years passed after the ‘Oregon Trail’? was 
published before the next book was completed, “ The 
Conspiracy of Pontiac, and the Indian War after the 
Conquest of Canada.’ ‘The preface shows under 
what difficulties the book was written. 

“The most troublesome part of the task” says Mr. 
Parkman, ‘‘ was the collection of the necessary docu- 
ments. These consisted of letters, journals, reports 
and dispatches, scattered among numerous public 
offices and private families in Europe and America. 
When brought together they amounted to about three 
thousand four hundred manuscript pages. Contempo- 
rary newspapers, magazines and pamphlets have 
also been examined, and careful search made for 
every book which, directly or indirectly, might throw 
light upon the subject. 


“‘T have visited the sites of all the principal events 
recorded in the narrative, and gathered such local 
traditions as seemed worthy of confidence. Several 
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obstacles have retarded the progress of the work. Of 
these one of the most considerable was the condition 
of my sight, seriously, though not permanently in- 
jured. For about three years the light of day was 
insupportable, and every attempt at reading or writing 
completely debarred. 

“* Under these circumstances the task of sifting the 
material and composing the work was begun and 
finished. The papers were repeatedly read aloud by 
an amanuensis, copious notes and extracts were made, 
and the narrative written down from my dictation. 
This process, though extremely slow and laborious, 
was not without its advantages; and I am well con- 
vinced that the authorities have been more minutely 
examined, more scrupulously collated and more 
thoroughly digested than they would have been under 
ordinary circumstances.” 

But now broken health demanded a change from 
city life, and the home at Jamaica Plain, with its 
several acres, was purchased. Comfort and rest were 
obtained in the care of flowers and plants. The 
youth who could join the Indians in their wild life, 
could find delight for ten years and more in the 
hybridization of lilies, the marriage and intermarriage 
of the columbine, till the most exquisite varieties have 
been produced, the development of immense poppies, 
the origination of the Lz/ium Parkmanni, which has 
attracted much attention in Europe for its size and 
color, and in the tender care and propagation of roses. 

In 1866 his ‘‘ Book of Roses’’ was published, show- 
ing the best methods of cultivation, and a description 
of the finest varieties. Fortwo years Mr. Parkman 
was president of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, and held for some time a professorship of 
horticulture in the Bussey Institution, which is the 
agricultural and horticultural department of Harvard 
University. 

During all these fourteen years since ‘‘The Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac’’ was written, Mr. Parkman had 
not forgotton the one purpose of life—to write the 
history of the early French settlements in America, 
as Prescott has of the Spanish. After the death of 
his wife in 1858 he again visited Europe to gather 
material for his work. 

In 1865 ‘‘The Pioneers of France in the New 
World” appeared. He says in the preface : 

“During the past eighteen years the state of the 
author's he2zlth has exacted throughout an extreme 
caution in regard to mental application, reducing it, 
at best, within narrow and precarious limits, and often 
precluding it. Indeed, for two periods, each of several 
years, any attempt at bookish occupation would have 
been suicidal. A condition of sight, arising from 
kindred sources, has also retarded the work, since it 
has not permitted reading or writing continuously for 
much more than five minutes, and often has not per- 
mitted them at all.” 

The same heroic will and indomitable perseverance 
and energy produced two years later, in 1867, ‘‘ The 
Jesuits in North America in the Seventeenth Century,” 
and two years later still, in 1869, ‘‘La Salle and the 
Discovery of the Great West.” 

Five years passed before ‘“‘The Old Régime in 
Canada” appeared, in 1874, and three years later 
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“Count Frontenac; and New France Under Louis 
XIV,” in 1877. The latter, especially, is as interest- 
ing as any novel. 

Seven years after this, in 1884, ‘‘ Montcalm and 
Wolfe’ appeared in two volumes, dedicated to ‘‘ Har- 
vard College, the alma mater under whose influence 
the purpose of writing it was conceived.” It is among 
the most delightful of Mr. Parkman’s books. The 
amount of work for these two volumes has been 
Herculean. From the libraries of France over six 
thousand folio pages of manuscript have been copied, 
and from the libraries of England enough manuscript 
to fill ten volumes. Twenty-six volumes of notes and 
documents were used in writing the work on Montcalm 
and Wolfe, any one of which included as much matter 
as one of the printed volumes. No wonder that the 
world counts few historians on its list of authors! 

One more volume of the historical series remains to 
be written, covering the first half of the eighteenth 
c2ntury, between Frontenac and Montcalm. 

With all this study, Mr. Parkman, despite his poor 
health, has led an active life. For six years he was 
the president of the St. Botolph Club of Boston; for 
thirteen years he has been a fellow of the corporation 
of Harvard University, and for about six years one of 
its overseers. He loves out-door life, rows on the 
pond in the rear of his house, enjoys the woods and 
country walks as in his boyhood, and retains all the 
sympathy, enthusiasm and cheerfulness of his early 
manhood. 

His sister, a refined and cultivated woman, lives 
with him in su nmer, and in winter he goes to her 
Boston home, on Chestnut Street. She joins heartily 
in his labors and in his courteous hospitality. Both 
of his daughters are married. 

Mr. Parkman has put his heart into his books. 
While impartial and accurate as histories, and full of 
thought and suggestion, they show the warmth of a 
fine and noble nature. Emerson made no mistake 
when he said, ‘‘ Talent alone cannot make a writer. 
There must be a man behind the book.”’ 


=The seventh volume of ‘‘ Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia”’ (J. B. Lippincott Co.), carries on the work 
from Maltebrun to Pearson. The freshness of the 
editing is attested by mention of the new Life of 
Laurence Oliphant, and by the record of Parnell’s 
discomfiture down to his defeats at North Kilkenny 
and North Silgo, and the striking off of his name from 
the burgess-roM of Edinburgh. Notable articles are 
Canon Isaac Taylor’s ‘“ Names,’”’ R. H. Hutton’s 
** Newman,” P. G. Hamerton’s “ Painting,” Prof. A. 
H. Keane’s ‘‘ New Guinea,” andA, Clark’s ‘“‘ Oxford.” 
Under “‘ Parliament ”’ is a list of constituencies show- 
ing the number of members sent to the House of 
Commons. As usual, woodcut illustrations abound, 
and the several States of the Union embraced in this 
part of the alphabet are mapped in color. J. Y. Post. 
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A LOSS TO AMERICAN LETTERS. 


Hon. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, eminent as a scholar, 
poet, diplomat and wit, died at his home, Elmwood, 
Cambridge, Wednesday, August 12, after a long ill- 
ness. His daughter, Mrs. Burnett, was with him. 

The immediate cause of his death was gout and 
sciatica complicated with other diseases. Mr. Lowell 
had been in poor health since his return from England 
in 1885, and for over a year past he had been unable 
to meet his lecture engagements; but it was not until 
within a short time that his condition was regarded as 
critical. 

Mr. Lowell was born in Cambridge, February 22, 
1819, in the historic old mansion, Elmwood, which 
he inherited, and which had been his home all his 
life. He was descended from a long line of men who 
have stood high in the annals of their country. His 
father was Rev. Charles Lowell, for many years 
pastor of the West Church, Boston, and his grand- 
father was Hon. John Lowell, the statesman who 
inserted in the Constitution of Massachusetts the 
words, ‘‘All men are created free and equal,” 
and by offering to argue in the courts that under 
it no man could be held in bondage, led to the 
abolition of slavery in the Commonwealth. He was 
fitted for college by William Wells, senior of the firm 
to which we owe the series of Wells and Lilly classics, 
entered Harvard in his sixteenth year, and was grad- 
uated in 1838. In 1841 a volume of poems was pub- 
lished under the title of ‘‘A Year's Life.” The vol- 
ume was never republished, and of the seventy poems 
only a small part have been deemed worthy of 
reprinting by the author. His marriage to the woman 
who inspired these poems took place in 1844. Maria 
White was an ardent abolitionist, and no doubt her 
influence assisted in turning his thoughts to the serious 
side of that cause to which he rendered immortal 
service. His radicalism was always conservative, 
his criticism always constructive. Mr. Lowell and 
his wife were regular contributors to the Léberty Bell, 
and his name appears in 1848 in the Anti-Slavery 
Standard as corresponding editor. In this paper, 
from 1843 to 1846, his poems during that period 
mostly appeared. Later the Boston Courter was the 
vehicle of his productions, and in its columns the 
first series of the ‘‘ Biglow Papers” was given to the 
public, beginning in the issue for June, 1846, and 
ending in 1848. 

In 1851 the poet and his wife traveled in Europe, 
visiting England, France, and Switzerland, and resid- 
ing for some time in Italy. The chief fruits of this 
journey were the essays on Italian art and literature, 
and his eminence as a student and interpreter of 
Dante. In the autumn of 1852 he was again in 
America, and in October, 1853, he sustained the 
greatest sorrow of his life in the death of his wife, 
who had long been an invalid. In January, 1855, on 
Mr. Longfellow’s resignation, Lowell was appointed 
his successor as professor of modern languages and 
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belles-lettres in Harvard University, and after two 
years’ study abroad, during which time he greatly 
extended h's knowledge of Italian, French, and 
Spanish,and became one of the first authorities in 
old French and Provencal poetry, he assumed the 
duties of his professorship. From 1857 till 1862 he 
wrote many essays, not since republished, for the 
Atlantic Monthly, and in 1863 he became, with Pro- 
fessor Charles Eliot Norton, joint editor of the orth 
American Review, a connection which he maintained 
till 1872. The Adantic Monthly, founded in 1857, of 
which Lowell was the first editor, was set on foot by 
Holmes, Longfellow, Emerson, and Lowell. 


In 1872 he made another visit to Europe, and on 
his return the Centennial period called out his efforts 
in the production of three patriotic odes, the first at 
Concord, 1gth April, 1875, the second under the Wash- 
ington elm, 3d July of the same year, and the third 
for Fourth of July, 1876. He was a Presidental elector 
in 1876. 

In 1877 he was appointed by President Hayes to the 
Spanish mission, from which he was transferred in 
1880 to the Court of St. James. His diplomatic career 
closed with his recall by President Cleveland in 1885. 
In Madrid, in an atmosphere congenial to him as a 
student, he sustained the honor of the American name, 
and received the confidence and admiration that had 
been formerly extended to Washington Irving. His 
residence in London, although clouded and saddened 
by the long illness and by the death in February, 1885, 
of his second wife, Miss Frances Dunlap of Portland, 
Me., whom he had married in September, 1857, was 
as honorable to him as to the country he represented, 
an unbroken series of successes in the world 
of society and the world of letters. Mr. 
Lowell's political life is confined within the e'ght 
years of his terms of office at Madrid and Lon- 
don. His recall brought out expressions of deep 
regretin the English press. After his return to private 
life Mr. Lowell’s home had been with his only child, 
the wife of Edward Burnett, at Southborough. He 
resumed his lectures at Cambridge, and in the winter 
of 1887 gave a course on the English dramatists be- 
fore the Lowell Institute. The same winter he read 
a paper before the Union League Club of Chicago on 
the ‘Authorship of Richard III.” In the summer of 
1887 he again visited England, receiving everywhere 
the highest honors that could be paid to a private 
citizen. The degree of D.C. L. was conferred upon 
him by the University of Oxford in 1873, and that of 
LL.D. by the University of Cambridge, England, 
in 1874. During his residence in England as 
minister, he was elected rector ot the University 
of St. Andrews. 

The following is a list of his works and their various 
editions: “Class Poems” (1838), ‘‘A Year's Life” 
(1841), “ Poems” (1844), ‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal” 
(1845-48), ‘‘ Conversations on Some of the Old Poets” 
(1842), ‘* Poems” (1848), ‘‘ The Biglow Papers’’ (1848), 
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“A Fable for Critic’’ (1848), ‘‘ Poems’ (two volumes, 
1849), ‘‘ Life of Keats’ (1854), ‘‘ Poems’’ (two vol- 
umes, 1854), ‘‘ Poetical Works” (two volumes, 1858), 
“ Mason and Slidell—A Yankee Idyl’’ (1862), “‘ Fire- 
side Travels’’ (1864), ‘‘ The President's Policy” (1864), 
‘*Ode Recited at the Commemoration of the Living 
and Dead Soldiers of Harvard University” (1865), 
“The Biglow Papers’”’ (second series, 1867), ‘‘ Under 
the Willows and Other Poems” (1869), ‘‘ Among My 
Books’”’ (1870), “The Courtin’’’ (1874), ‘‘ Three 
Memorial Poems” (1876), ‘‘Among My Books” 
(second series, 1876), ‘‘ Democracy and Other Ad- 
dresses” (1887). Boston Transcript. 


It is too early to anticipate the judgment of poster- 
ity on Lowell’s position in literature. All will now 
admit him to have been the author of the finest single 
poem yet produced in this country, the ‘‘ Commemor- 
ation Ode ;”’ to have reached in his “ Biglow Papers” 
the high-water mark of American humor; to have 
been unquestionably, despite all necessary allowances, 
our foremost critic; and to have done more, proba- 
bly, than any man to command for our institu- 
tions, in all their aspects, the respect of the English- 
speaking world. His fame was not—like that of his 
friend Longfellow—or even like that of Cooper, 
Mrs. Stowe, and Bret Harte—international ; few of 
his writings, if any, were translated into other 
languages than his own. But this is after all, a very 
uncertain test of merit; and it is probable that no 
American author, unless it be Emerson, has achieved 
a securer hold upon a lasting fame. N. Y., Post. 





=The twenty-seventh volume of the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography ’’ (Macmillan) is occupied with 
another instalment of the mighty letter H, ending 
with Hovenden. The longest article (fifteen pages) 
is upon Hogarth, who, it should be remembered, was 
instrumental in securing copyright for artistic designs, 
and who made interesting experiments with wood as 
acheaper mode of engraving, but without success, 
as regards cost. The two plates actually executed 
“show that Hogarth’s bold drawing upon the block, 
even in its rough knife-cut facsimile, has a vigor 
which is wanting in the copper.’’ Hobbes is treated 
of in eight pages by Leslie Stephen, who styles 
him “a product of the great intellectual movement 
distinguished by” Bacon, Galileo, Kepler, Harvey, 
and Descartes, and says he ‘‘ produced a fermenta- 
tion in English thought not surpassed until the advent 
of Darwin.”’ The carrier, Thomas Hobson, whose 
“choice” of the next horse in turn in his stall for his 
customers gave rise to the proverb, is shown to have 
been a considerable person and to have been a lasting 


benefactor to Cambridge. Hobart Pasha, who, from 
being blockade-runner during our civil war, became 
the Sultan’s naval adviser, began as a gunner’s mate 
in suppressing the slave trade on the South American 
coast. The strange career of the medium Home is 
related with all possible credit, and is said to offer a 
‘curious and as yet unsolved problem.” .V. ¥. Post 
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REVIEWS. 


A NOVEL WITH A NOVEL ENDING. 
A MAn’s Conscience. By Avery Macalpine. IIlus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 
The scene of ‘‘ A Man’s Conscience”? is laid princi- 
pally in Minnesota, where a young Englishman who 
has left his native land half engaged commits the high 
crime and misdemeanor of falling in love with pretty 
Milly, the accomplished and charming daughter of a 
rough and illiterate old ranchman. A very dreadful 
prospective mother-in-law, Lady Galbraith, comes over 
to lead the young man back into the right path, and 
after the usual interview with the peccant damsel, she 
seems to succeed in accomplishing her object. The 
story is long, diffuse, unnatural, and in no particular 
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From * A Man’s Conscienca.” 
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THE GERMAN EMIN PACHA EXPEDITION. 


New LicuT ON DARK AFRICA. Being the Narrative 
of the German Emin Pacha Expedition, its Journeyings 
and Adventures among the Native Tribes of Eastern 
Equatorial Afcica, the Gallas, Massais, Wasukuma, etc, 
on the Lake Baringo andthe Victoria Nyanza. Related 
by Dr. Carl Peters, the Commander of the Expeditition. 
Translated from the German by H. W. Dulcken ,Ph D, 
With thirty two page engrawings and sixty-five other 
illustrations from designs by Rudolf Hellgrewe, and a 
large explanatory colored map representing the progress 
of the expedition from day to day. With portrait. 
597 pp. Indexed. Imperial 8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4.87. 


Dr, Carl Peters was the man who led the expedition 
sent to Emin Pasha by Emin’s friends in Germany. 
He, more than Stanley, was a man whom Emin would 
have been glad to see at his equatorial home, and yet 
his was the fate to arrive at the Victoria Lake after 
vast toil and struggle and to find that Emin, by a more 
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** Neeburs,”’ he said, ‘* ane glass is as guid as twa when man and maid may be pledged thegither.”’ 


way interesting, until the end is approached, but at 
this point the author has introduced a variant of the 
regular ‘‘loves and rides away’ motive, and when 
the young Englishman, spurred by his uneasy con- 
science, returns to Minnesota to make amends for his 
apparent desertion of Milly, he does not come upon 
her grave in some lonely burial-ground, nor does he 
find her in the last stages of a decline. What he really 
does encounter is, however, so original that we shall 
refrain fron disclosing it, contenting ourselves with 
the remark that it will repay the reader for the fau!ts 
of the earlier chapters. N.Y. Tribune. 


=A new edition of “In and Out of Book and 
Journal,” by A. Sydney Roberts, M.D., in paper 
covers, is issued by J. B. Lippincott Company. 
The volume contains all the original illustrations 
by S. W. Van Schaick. 


southern route, had already gone to the coast with 
Stanley. This unwelcome intelligence reached him 
in Usoga, near where the White Nile emerges from 
Victoria Lake. He had literally fought his way to 
that point through the rough country from the coast 
northwest and through the lands of the dreaded 
Massai. The effect of this intelligence, which con- 
vinced him that all this toil had been for naught, so 
far as concerned Emin, was, he says, “ simple crush- 
ing.’ Dr. Peters describes his state of mind thus: 
‘““When I lay down to rest, there came over my 
heart an infinite sense of forlornness and a profound 
self-pity. My thoughts wandered back to my country, 
which had allowed it to come to pass that a foreign 
power should dare to deprive us of almost every 
means of makiny our appearance effectively here on 
the scene of action. I seemed t» be a repudiated 
man and my passion of distress was lightened by an out- 
burst of convulsive sobbing. Without, the night wind 
swept through the rustling leaves of the banana 
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groves ; the lofty boughs of the tall fig tree beneath 
which my tent had been pitched swayed in the wind 
and whispered to each other strange, weird stories. 
At last my spirit was soothed into a quiet composure 
and bowed itself in submission to the eternal and 
inscrutable design of Providence.” 

Dr. Peters necessarily could have no warmth of 
feeling toward Stanley in these circumstances, all the 
more so as he was assured that Emin had not been a 
willing companion of Stanley’s to the coast. Dr. 
Peters had not been sent out to bring Emin home. 
He had been sent to afford him any assistance he 
might need to maintain his position, but to bring him 
home only in case he desired to come. Had Dr. 
Peters, instead of Stanley, reached Emin first, there 
can be little doubt that Emin would not have re- 
turned. From Emin’s statement to Dr. Peters at 
Mpwapwa a passage should be quoted: 

“When Stanley came for the first time to Lake 
Albert, he would have been lost if Casati and I had 
not gone to him. Stanley did not come to us; we 
went tohim., He did not reach the Equatorial Prov- 
ince any more than you did. When he first arrived 
at Kewalli, he found no tidings of us; he did not 
venture to make an advance along Lake Albert to 
Wadelai, but went back for four months to bring up 
a boat. Then the expedition came back, and we 
sought them out, brought them provisions and cloth- 
ing, and in this way the expedition was saved from 
destruction. 

“Then Stanley began to press me to give up my 
post. He told me the Khédive had sent him hither 
for the definite purpose of delivering to me the order 
commanding me to evacuate the Equatorial Province. 
Stanley gave me to understand that he was empow- 
ered, in case of need, to carry me away from the 
province by force. At that time my position on the 
Upper Nile was still of such a nature that if I had had 
ammunition and stuff goods left I could have main- 
tained myself there. Not until afterward, and 
prompted, if not directly by the intrigues, at any rate 
by the appearance, of the English, my people put 
themselves in opposition to me, and in fact, solely on 
the ground that they would not go away out of their 
province. I am convinced that if I returned there 
now with an equipment, they would all rejoicingly 
bid me welcome.” 

Emin, however, was much impressed by Stanley's 
force of character. ‘ What distinguishes this man,” 
said he to Dr. Peters, ‘‘is the extraordinary presence 
of mind and the merciless resolution with which he 
carried out what he had made up his mind to do. If 
any unexpected incident occcurred, very little time 
elapsed before Stanley had resolved upon his meas- 
ures, which were then put in operation, let the cost be 
what it might.” 

Elaborate illustrations help wonderfully to increase 
the reader’s knowledge of the dangers and hardships of 
African travel. Along the torrential and picturesque 
Tana the expedition had many interesting experiences 
and saw many impressive mountains and cataracts. 

His description of the great Kenia Peak and the 
neighboring plateau deserves to be quoted: 


“The whole country has something spectral and 
unearthly about it. We are here perhaps on the 
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oldest piece of earth which has certainly been turned 
toward the sun for millions of years. Leikipia stood 
above the surface of the sea at a period since which 
South America has twice been buried deep in the 
waves, and thus it ‘still confronts the gaze of wan- 
derers. It is an ancient, wrinkled woman, weary of 
life and withered ; ready, on her part, once more to 
dive down, rather to-day than to-morrow, into the 
reposeful abyss of death. Totheright and to the left 
she has set up her sons—similar to herself and 
ancient likewise—Lubuger la Poron and Kenia. But 
the Kenia is the first born. He wears the kingly 
crown that sparkles like diamonds, and with him is 
the habitation of the dark forms of the primeval 
forests that here perform their mysteries. To ascend 
the towering height of 23,000 feet will be a problem 
which only the boldest and most stout-hearted of our 
Alpine climbers might hope to accomplish.” 


Beyond this plateau the headwaters of the Tana 
have been left behind and a desert region is entered. 
It is now entirely uninhabited and is ‘‘ traversed only 
by the flying feet of great herds of antelopes and 
zebras and by the rhinoceros and buffalo.” “A 
dreamy feeling steals over the heart in this magnifi- 
cent solitude, a solitude only broken once in a couple 
of years by a caravan wending toward the west.” 
Near the spot rises Mount Elgon, in which Thomson 
found cave structures, indicating to him that ages ago 
a civilized people had worked there. 

Dr. Peters established friendly relations with the 
celebrated Muanga, King of Uganda, of whom many 
travelers have given reports and none of them favor- 
able. An important treaty with Muanga was secured, 
by which the country was thrown open to European 
trade and settlement. Dr. Peters’ account of his 
meeting with the monarch of ill repute is as follows: 


“‘ We stepped forward into the closely-packed area, 
filled with the great men of Uganda, who sat or stood 
against the wall to the right and left. As soon as we 
had come inside the hall, a man, still young in years 
and dressed in complete European costume, rose from 
a seat at the farend of the room. His dark eyes 
were fixed on us with a kindly look; a dark beard 
surrounded his face, which had quite a European 
cast. His nose and mouth were regularly shaped ; 
the latter certainly was rather large, but was remark- 
able for faultlessly white and beautiful teeth. His 
whole appearance had in it something which was, at 
the first glance both agreeableand sympathetic. This 
was Muanga, King of Uganda, known for a long time 
past in the European press as the ‘ bloodhound 
Muanga.’ He wore a coat, trousers, and waistcoat of 
black-and-white check, which gave him the look of a 
well-to-do European gentleman in Summer costume. 

“Everything that Muanga said gave us the im- 
pression of quiet, modest frankness, and when we 
parted from him at the close of our half hour's inter- 
view we carried away with us the most favorable 
impressions. We had imagined him to be a very 
different man.” 


Dr. Peters, like Emin Pasha, is a man of scientific 
attainments, and his volume possesses much value for 
reasons quite apart from its political and personal 
interest. This removes it somewhat from the class to 
which belong other African volumes, with which the 
public has been made familiar in late years. Dr. 
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Peters, even when dealing with Mr. Stanley’s rela- 
tions to Emin, writes in excellent temper; he never 
fails to bear the manner that becomes the educated 
gentleman that he is. The volume not only enter- 
tains and instructs the reader, but it shows him an 
agreeable type of the brave man who is also a gentle- 
man and a man of learning. NV. Y. Times. 


Dr. Peters’ volume has, for the moment, the dis- 
tinction of being the latest appearance from the 
Central African field, and contains the last words 
spoken upon that debated ground and subject gener- 
ally. The book itself is eminently worthy of the 
occasion, and has an extremely attractive appearance. 
The illustrations are numerous and good; some 
(which we might specify) of African scenery and 
landscape being particularly noticeable for their artis- 
tic effect. It is unnecessary here to recall the circum- 
stances leading to the German “Emin Expedition” 
that the author undertook in 1889. That he carried 
out his attempt, found and relieved Emin, and re- 
turned in safety, is sufficient success. Beyond adding 
to our knowledge of the Tana River and Chagga 
country, Dr. Peters otherwise effected but little. An 
undertone of hostility to Great Britain will not escape 
the careful reader. London Bookseller. 


One of the most valuable contributions ever made 
to our knowledge of East Africa is the narrative of the 
German Emin Pasha expedition published by the 
commander. Dr. Peters’ large octavo volume of 
nearly six hundred pages is literally crammed with 
information, much of it of a strictly scientific charac- 
ter, for Dr. Peters, like Emin Pasha, and unlike 
Stanley, is a highly educated man, and thoroughly 
trained for the work of exploration. N.Y. Sun. 





NORWEGIAN SHORT STORIES. 


TALES OF Two CounTRIES. By Alexander Kielland. 
Translated from the Norwegian by William Archer. 
With an introduction by H. H. Boyesen, and frontis- 
piece of the author. Uniform with the “ Odd Number.” 
204 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

In our eager desire to know the miseries of other 
countries we are in a fair way to overlook much of the 
happiness of our own. ‘ What the thinking part of 
humanity is now largely engaged in doing is to re- 
adjust itself towards the world and the world towards 
it,” sgys Mr. Boyesen in his introduction. One fears 
that Mr. Boyesen has fallen into the prevailing error 
of making the ‘‘ thinking part of humanity ” synony- 
mous with that part of it which writes pessimistic 
stories. 

We have been so ready in the past decade to look 
on any man who is out of adjustment with his environ- 
ment, and who talks a great deal about it, as a 
‘thoughtful man ’’—as though there were wisdom in 
unhappiness! And so (as we said at the start), we 
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have been eager to read of the miseries of all other 
nations as depicted by their novelists, and have flat- 
tered ourselves that they and we were doing some 
powerful thinking, 

From Mr. Boyesen’s interesting essays one may 
judge that Kielland (who was his contemporary at 
the University of Norway) has, in his later and longer 
stories, dealt with thesame problems in prose fiction 
that Ibsen has illuminated in dramatic form. The 
novelist’s method, however, is less brutal than the 
dramatist’s; there is something of Thackeray in 
Kielland, and something of Carlyle in Ibsen. 

The inspiration of this little volume of short stories 
is, however, plainly French. In form and purpose 
they suggest those most modern writers in their vari- 
ous moods. There are several ‘‘ prose poems’”’ which 
are even more artificial than their prototypes, and 
“Romance and Reality” is very like Maupassant'’s 





from ‘ Tales of Two Countries.’’—Copy right, 1591, by Harper & Bros, 
Alexander Kielland. 


“The Necklace.” The tale of all in the volume 
which is the most suggestive is ‘‘ Two Friends "—a 
compact and irresistible bit of writing which shows 
both power and restraint. Droch, in Life. 





Alexander Kielland was born some forty-two or 
forty-three years ago in the town of Stavanger, situated 
on the west coast of Norway ; and he inherited from 
an old patrician family of that section, intellect, refine- 
ment, wealth, and the commercial instinct. In 1869 
he graduated at the University, where he wasa class- 
mate of Professor Boyesen. Later Kielland studied, 
but never practiced, law. After a somewhat pro- 
longed sojourn in France, a country for which he 
unquestionably had a strong social as well as literary 
predilection, he returned home, bought a tile and 
brick factory near his native town, distinguished him- 
self by his interest in the welfare of his employés, 
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and finally retired from businessto devote himself 
to politics and letters. His first volume of 
‘*Novelettes’’ at once attracted a great deal of 
attention throughout the northern country, and 
was quickly followed by his first long novel, 
‘*Garman and Worse,” which brought him decided 
and substantial fame. In it he describes, with what 
is considered “ exquisite style,”’ but with fearless real- 
ism and truth, the life in the Norwegian community 
in which he was born and lived, particularly the 
manners and habits of the commercial gentry to 
which he himself belongs; and Professor Boyesen 
believes that it contains a great deal of matter of an 
autobiographical quality. Mr. Kielland’s other 
works are ‘‘ New Novelettes,”’ ‘‘ Laboring People,’’ a 
strongly realistic story in the style of Zola, ‘‘ Snow,” 
‘“‘ Elsie Fortuna,” and a number of acting dramas. His 
‘Skipper Worse’ was done into English, some years 
ago, by the Earl of Ducie, and he figures as one of 
the authors of ‘‘ Modern Ghosts,’”’ published in the 
Odd Number series, in the autuinn of 1890. With 
these exceptions, until his ‘‘ Tales of Two Countries” 
appeared he had blossomed only as an exotic in 
British and American literary fields. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine. 


GLADSTONE’S EARLY LIFE. 


THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 
By George W. E. Russell. With Portrait. 282 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


It is a very useful book. It does not profess to be a 
final, or even a provisional estimate of the place 
which Mr. Gladstone will occupy in the political his- 
tory of Great Britain. It isa faithful and reasonably 
exhaustive summary of facts from which the reader 
may, according to his convictions and sympathies, 
draw his own deductions. For the compilation of 
such a sketch the author possesses undeniable qualifi- 
cations. Asascion of the house of Russell—he is a 
cousin of the Duke of Bedford—he has had many 
opportunities of close contact with his subject in the 
intercourse of social life, and he has also held official 
relations to the Liberal chief. He warns the reader, 
however, that Mr. Gladstone is in no way or degree 
responsible for what he has written. When, before 
undertaking the work, the biographer applied to him 
for his sanction, he said that he would put no 
obstacles in the way, and there his connection with 
the matter ended. We may add that, partly because 
the space at his disposal was limited, and partly, 
perhaps, from a wise reluctance to meddle with pend- 
ing controversies, Mr. Russell has touched but little 
on those later events of Mr. Gladstone’s career which 
are within general recollection. It is, therefore, the 
early and middle stages of Mr. Gladstone's life, now 
to most people either unknown or forgotten, which 
receive most attention in this volume. N.Y. Sun. 
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Mr. G. W. E. Russell and his publishers are to be 
congratulated on this ‘ Life of Mr. Gladstone.” The 
Atheneum is not a political, and still less a party 
journal, and Mr. Russell's life of the leader of the 
Opposition is necessarily a political, and even a party 
work. The gradual movement of Mr. Gladstone 
from the old-fashioned Toryism of his Eton days to 
opinions holding which it was and is possible for 
him to lead the Liberal party is, of course, treated by 
Mr. George Russell as an evolution from a lower to a 
higher mental state, and we cannot permit ourselves 
either to combat or to endorse his sentiments. 

Mr. George Russell has avoided dangers which 
beset the biographer who writes in the lifetime of the 
man whose career is the subject of the biography. 
He has written of descent, of family life, and of 
school-days without triviality. Seldom, indeed, is it 
possible to feel that a biography of a statesman pub- 
lished in his lifetime is a permanent addition to liter- 
ature, but such is, we think, the case with Mr. George 
Russell's fascinating work. It is right that the sketch 
should have been published ; it will improve our con- 
ception of the character of the man, and increase our 
respectful admiration for him as a Christian gentle- 
man—a Christian gentleman, however, of an old 
school. Just as this book brings out the fact that Mr. 
Gladstone stands immeasurably above the other sur- 
vivors of his generation in mental equipment and 
force of character, so, too, its author unconsciously 
illustrates Mr. Gladstone’s old-fashionedness. 

The world in which Mr. Russell makes Mr. Glad- 
stone move is a world in which the poor man orders 
himself ‘lowly and reverently”’ to all his betters, 
and is privately instructed that ‘his betters” is a 
phrase which means those of a superior social caste 
rather than the learned or the virtuous as such. The 
form of Mr. Gladstone's respect for birth and station 
is archaic, and while no one can justly call him indif- 
ferent to the sufferings of the poor, he seems in Mr 
Russell's book to move ina world which had other 
things to think of. To come to criticism of detail, 
nothing can be prettier than Mr. George Russell's 
style or more in good taste than his practice as to 
what shall and shall not be said. 

London Atheneum. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN BIRD BOOK. 

Home LIFE ON AN OsTRICH FARM. By Annie 
Martin. With ten illu.trations. 288 pp. I2mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.03. 

‘* Home Life on an Ostrich Farm" is a book as fullof 
funny things as a menagerie. An ostrich, we gather, 
isa bird as curious in its habits as a camel, a donkey, 
or agoose. The author takes us to South Africa, and 
introduces us to Malays and Hottentots, and strange 
flowers, birds and beasts. We arrive among the 
Dutchmen and the colonists, and at once see the 
ostrich farms, where these feather-producers are 
yarded. From the incubator to the senility of these 
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long-necked and long-legged birds we study their 
lives and habits. The'r digestion especially interests 
us, for the birds themselves evidently believe fully in 
the unspeakable possibilities of their alimentary 
canal. The author, indeed, does not asseverate that 
they have succeeded by means of their stomachs in 
transmuting diamonds into blood and flesh; but she 
hints that in the long run—intending no pun, of 
course—the ostriches will outstrip the gold miners as 
producers of wealth. With awoman’s eye, the author 
sees a hundred interesting things to which a man 
would be blind, and among the most charming pages 
of her lively book are those describing social and 
domestic life. Evidently she is a lover of animals, 
and sometimes funny, sometimes serious, but always 
full of interest are her anecdotes and stories of insect, 
reptile, bird and beast. There are ten first-rate illus- 
trations. Critic. 


_——— 


FARMING. 


By Richard Kendall Munkittrick. Illustrated by 
Arthur Burdett Frost. 100 pp. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.21. 


It is neither easy nor gracious to say which is funnier, 
the text or the illustration of this delightful volume. 
A city man living in a flat with his wife and little boy, 
and working at bookkeeping for a living, becomes 
possessed of a wild desire to go into the country and 
try farming. The account of his experience is most 
amusing, his long series of mishaps and disappoint- 
ments with his pigs and cows and chickens and pota- 
toes being related with a happy sense of the ridiculous. 
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A year finds the couple only too happy to exchange 
the discomforts of the country for the circumscribed 
limits of a flat. The pictures are numerous and quite 
funny, and are run in the text, being printed in tint. 

Philadelphia Press. 
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THE CARLYLE MISERIES. 


LIFE OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE. By Mrs. Alexander 
Ireland. With a portrait and facsimile letter, 329 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.52. 

From one point of view this book is unquestionably 

disappointing. It supplies no fresh information of 

the first importance relating to the married life of the 

Carlyles; and, of course, it may be argued that no 

addition should be made to the overflowing and em- 

bittered literature of this subject, unless it contains 
such information. At the same time no formal memoir 
of Mrs. Carlyle has, up till now, been published; and 
she certainly deserves to have such a tribute paid to 
her memory, even although she has been portrayed 
in a host of attitudes, in the Reminiscences, in Mr. 

Froude’s biography of her husband, and in the vari- 

ous volumes of her correspondence which have been 

published, and of which Mr. Ritchie’s ‘“ Early Let- 
ters’? are the pleasantest reading. Besides, Mrs. 

Ireland has a special object in view: 


“To echo from my heart the opinions of those who 
were privileged to know Jane Welsh Carlyle—those 
whose eyes were open to her deep insolated nature, her 


=> shining gifts, her unique charm and her life of pain.” 


A new study of a tolerably familiar subject is always 
justified by success. 

Ample justification is supplied in the present in- 
stance, Mrs. Ireland does not disguise the weak- 
nesses of her heroine—‘‘ when provoked, she showed 
a thoroughly unamiable side of her nature, and her 
words cut like knives ’’"—and, unlike the majority of 
Mrs. Carlyle’s champions, she does not think it neces- 
sary to dilate upon the “selfishness” or even the 
bearishness of Mrs, Carlyle’s husband. She puts in 
a nutshell, indeed, the whole story of the temporary 
difference between the two when she says— 
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‘Had he but shown sign of recognition, had he 
manifested some of the ‘small sweet courtesies of 
life,’ all had been well,” and 


‘His sensitive and highly strung wife, who passion- 
ately longed for notice with that inborn longing which 
is the very root of some women’s nature, was left con- 
stantly unsatisfied.”’ 


In plain words, Mrs, Carlyle—who, with her eyes 
wide open, entered into a union with a man who de- 
clared that he must be master in his own house, and 
of whom she herself said before marriage that he 
had ‘‘a ‘towering intellect to command me, and a 
spirit of fire to he the guiding star of my life ’’—fretted 
and sought the refuge of silent, if not sullen, discon- 
tent, because her husband did not show her some of 
those small “‘ attentions’ which pass for chivalries in 
What-is-called-Society. One cannot but be grateful 
to Mrs. Ireland for reducing the mountain of Carlyle’s 
ill-treatment of his wife to his neglect of the ‘‘ small 
sweet courtesies of life.” At the same time, would 
not Mrs. Carlyle have acted more wisely, more nobly, 
and more in accordance with the views she held 
when she ventured on marriage, had she remonstrated 
with Carlyle himself on his unconscious unkindness, 
instead of nursing her wrath to keep it warm for such 
female correspondents as Mrs. Russell, of Thornhill ? 
On reading once more the story of the estrange- 
ment between the Carlyles in connexion with the first 
Lady Ashburton, one thinks of nothing but the almost 
grotesque unreality of that estrangement. Mrs. Ire- 
land not only takes a moderate and sensible view of 
this and other differences between the Carlyles, but 
she disposes of a great deal of the nonsense 
which has been written, for which Mr. Froude 
is largely responsible, about the enormous sac- 
rifice made by the daughter of a doctor in a 
small Scotch town in marrying a man of letters, 
who happened to be the son of a small Scotch } 
farmer. ¢ 
‘“We must always remember,” she says, 
“that although, in one sense, Miss Welsh 
belonged to a superior class, and was accus- &, 
tomed to refinement and elegance of which “¢ 
the Carlyle family never dreamed, she yet ¢# 
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authoritative study of Mrs. Carlyle that has yet 
been published. Some of its minor excellences 
may be noticed. Nothing could be more elaborate 
than the account Mrs. Ireland gives of the Welsh 
ancestry. She calculates to a nicety—if not to a 
fault—how much there was of Knox, of Wallace, 
and of gipsy blood in Mrs. Carlyle’s veins. 
Then no more detailed description has ever before 
been given of Mrs, Carlyle’s pre-nuptial love affairs. 
Mrs. Ireland publishes some letters of Mrs. Carlyle to 
Mrs, Dinning (the ‘‘Grace Rennie” of the old Had- 
dington days), Miss Jewsbury and Mr. Henry Larkin, 
that have never before appeared. The letters to 
Mrs. Dinning show their author at her best and kind- 
liest, but are not otherwise remarkable. Finally, 
Mrs. Ireland writes brightly, carefully and sympathet- 
ically. She is too effusive, however—too fond of 
bursting out into adjectives like “ brilliant,” ‘‘ dainty” 
and “‘ gifted’—when speaking of her favorite. No 
doubt her enthusiasm is excusable; she writes as a 
woman of a woman. None the less is the gushing 
and redundant expression of that enthusiasm a blot 
on an otherwise good book. 

William Wallace in the Academy. 





=Mrs. French Sheldon says that her trip to Africa 
was a complete success, and that she more than 
completed the programme arranged. She managed 
the caravan splendidly, visited all the Kilmanjaro 
tribes and returned to the coast through German 
territory, where she was cordially 
treated by the natives. The sin- 
P| gular nature of the expedition 
*) awakened curiosity and assured 
kind treatment all along the route. 
Mrs. Sheldon was born in America 
and is agranddaughter 

P 4 of Sir Isaac Newton. 
o Critic. 








received a certain promotion in marrying #7 


Thomas Carlyle, since his literary powers , 
opened to her a far higher sphere of society 
than she could have entered as the wife of a 
man in such a position as her father had 
occupied—higher, indeed, than could easily 
have fallen to her lot through the acceptance of 
any suitor she had, or was likely to have had. 
And though her grace and brilliant gifts made 
her an addition to the best society, it must 
be doubted whether, save as Mrs. Carlyle, 
she would have had the opportunity of meeting 
constantly with the most intellectual and culti- 
vated people in London.” 

Mrs. Ireland’s volume is chiefly valuable 
because it is the best balanced and most 
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WRITING PACIFIC COAST HISTORY. 


LITERARY INDUSTRIES. A Memoir. By Hubert 
Howe Bancroft. With portrait. 435 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. 

With the appearance of this volume, Mr. Bancroft 
brings to a close the narrative portion of his monu- 
mental History of the Pacific States—a work in 
thirty-nine large octavo volumes, in the preparation 
of which he has expended a fortune of money and 
thirty years of his life. From time to time, as the 
volumes appeared, we have noted with increasing 
admiration the author’s successful execution of his 
audacious and unparalleled enterprise. The present 
volume is autobiographical, and in it Mr. Bancroft 
tells at length, and with pardonable pride, the story 
of his literary labors. It is the story of an Ohio 
farmer’s son who became a bookstore clerk in Buffalo ; 
went to California in 1856 at the age of twenty-four; 
began to make money after a varied business experi- 
ence there; and then, when in the full current of 
prosperity, deliberately paused and devoted the 
remaining active years of his life to a vast under- 
taking in a new, untried, and difficult field of labor. 
The author’s firm was preparing a Pacific coast 
almanac, and local statistics and facts were demanded 
by the compiler of the publication. Mr. Bancroft 
went through his stock of books and found from fifty 
to seventy-five works dealing in some way with 
California and the coast. These he brought together, 
and slowly the idea dawned upon him that the sub- 
ject was larger than he had thought it. He sought 
for books in the East and his collection grew to a 
thousand volumes; then a visit to Europe opened his 
eyes, and the little collection continued to expand 
from one to five, and then to ten thousand volumes ; 
and presently he had made arrangements with 
European dealers, established agencies, provided for 
representatives at all the important book sales, and 
generally made such provision as resulted in a steady 
flow of books, setting in from all parts of Europe and 
discharging at San Francisco. A single purchase at 
the Ramirez sale in London, 1880, amounted to 
$30,c00. 


The collection of this library was, however, but the 
beginning and by no means the most arduous portion 
of the great task which Mr. Bancroft had set himself. 
Henceforth the chief business of his life lay in the 
exploitation of this immense mass of literary, historic, 
archeological and ethnological material. His 
description of the methods he pursued, of the organi- 
zation of his staff, of the work of indexing, collecting 
information, and, finally, of writing his history, is 


extremely interesting. ‘‘ For years,’’ he says, ‘it 
was my custom to rise at 7, breakfast at 7.30, and 
write from 8 until 1, when I Junched or dined. The 
afternoon was devoted to recreation and exercise. 
Usually I would get in one hour's writing before six 
o'clock tea or dinner, and four hours afterward, mak- 


ing ten hours in all for one day. * * * I do not’ 


think I averaged more than eight hours a day, taking 
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twenty years together.”’ This is certainly an incom- 
parable performance. As to the results, we may say, 
as we have often said before, that Mr. Bancroft’s his- 
tory is anything but perfect in regard to style, grace 
and literary effectiveness of statement; but in the 
range and value of its information, in the clearness 
with which it sets forth an immense and complex 
body of historical facts, involving unprecedented 
labors of research, the work is far more than praise- 
worthy—it is one of the most extraordinary literary 
achievements of the age. Philadelphia Press. 


Mr. Bancroft is one of the remarkable men of his 
generation ; this new and moving story which he adds 
to the voluminous annals of human life could have 
been told adequately by no one except himself, and 
he has told it with much noble candor, much fullness 
of detail, and a greater degree of modesty than was 
necessary. His story makes better reading than 
most novels. It is a genuine contribution to the his- 
tory of American character and industry. As an 
autobiography of one who was an author and man of 
business at one and the same time, and eminently 
successful in both relations, it stands a thing apart. 
The romance of it is the romance of heroic endeavor 
in new fields, carried to conspicuous success against 
great obstacles. This is all the more remarkable 
because Mr. Bancroft tells us that ‘excessive sensi- 
tiveness has ever been my curse.” He has suffered 
from this defect from childhood, and ‘‘my peace of 
mind has ever been in hands other than my own.” 
This gives to his courage a rarer quality, and awakens 
still more surprise at this tremendous achievement. 
In a sense which he does not at all exaggerate when 
he applies the words to his historical labors, he and 
his associates 


“ Were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea,” 


NV. Y. Times. 


AMONG THE CROFTERS. 

DONALD Ross OF HEIMRA. A Novel. By William 
Black, author of “Stand Fast, Craig-Royston!” “A 
Princess of Thule,’ etc. Harper’s Franklin Square 
Library. 12mo, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 

The reader will go a long way before he will find a 

more charming story than Mr. Black’s latest novel. 

For one thing, it will be a revelation to those who 

know Mr. Black only through those of his books 

which range upon the order of ‘‘ Macleod of Dare,” 
and who have been assured from time to time that 
he would never turn from his climaxes of tragic gloom 
and—scarcely less disheartening and deterring—his 
exceedingly extended descriptions of Scottish natural 
scenes. In this new story there is hardly a tragic 
stroke, and the rocks and moors and heather of 

Scotland receive no greater attention than the most 

impatient of novel readers would be willing to allow. 

It is a straightforward and unhindered tale, full of 
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incidents of the wildest human interest, cheerful, 
delightful, with a consummation like a fine and 
mellow sunset. We cannot reconcile it with our con- 
science to reveal to any extended degree the plot of 
such a tale, and we are willing to say only in the way 
of revelation that it is an exquisite love story in which 
Sasunnach and Highlander are mated, and that the 
peculiar characteristics of a community of Highland 
Crofters are incidentally set forth in the most inter- 
esting fashion. There is a heroine here who will 
command the homage of every man who reads, and 
a hero who will receive, we think, the approbation of 
all the ladies. It is curious to recall that a recent 
story by the Marquis of Lorne should have been 
founded upon the same general idea 
as the one underlying this tale of 
Mr. Black’s. Lord Lorne also con- 
veys us to the country of the Crofters, 
and his Highland hero is mated 
with a Sasunnach girl from Boston ; 
but it must in candor be said that 
with the bare plot of these two 
stories all resemblance ceases. In the 
supply and in the illumination of 
incident the author of ‘‘ Donald Ross 
of Heimra’”’ leaves the late Governor- 
General of Canada hopelessly behind. 
The fact may be regretted by Lord 
Lorne, but he need not be cast 
down by it, for few even of the 
most adequately trained and the most 
rarely gifted of the writers of fiction 
could hope to approach this last tale 
which Mr. Black has put forth. 

N. Y. Sun, 


TALES OF LIFE IN THE 
METROPOLIS AND ELSE- 
WHERE. 

THE UNCLE OF AN ANGEL AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Thomas A. Janvier, author of “The Aztec Treasure- 
House,” “ Color Studies,” ‘ Stories of Old New Spain,” 
etc, Illustrated. 287 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00, 

Mr, Janvier shows his versatility no less than his 

literary capacity in this volume of short stories, all of 

which are as different as possible from those he pub- 
lished last. Here the vein is light, almost jocular, 
bright and essentially ‘‘ magazinish,” and the writer's 
hand is firm and his stroke even. ‘The Uncle of an 

Angel” is one of the most delicately artistic of the 

sketches, and it is very good of its kind. The 


“Romance of Tompkins Square” and “ An Idyl of 


the East Side’ are almost equally well done, though 
they are in quite a different line, being studies of the 
foreign colonies in New York City. Mr. Janvier has 
a rare faculty of adapting his style to his motive, and 
especially happy is he in catching the tones of alien 
nationalities. It is, moreover, always the attractive 


From“ Au Uncle of an Angel.” 
«¢ «What a charming girl your niece is, Post!’ said Mr, Brown.” 
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foreign qualities which appeal to him, so that his 
studies of these outsiders are almost invariably genial 
and sympathetic. There is much careful and excellent 
work in this collection of short stories. 

N. Y. Tribune. 


———— 


A PURITAN PAGAN. 


A Novel. By Julien Gordon, author of ‘A Diplo- 
mat’s Diary,’’ “ A Successful Man,” etc. 367 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger grows stronger as she 

writes, There is still an excess of daintiness, over- 

refinement, and as if it were an inclination to assert 
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the immensity of American superiority in extremely 
little things, perhaps a kind of ultra-Almack fashion- 
able aping, but, nevertheless, the lines of her story 
are boldly and vigorously etched, It is queer, too, 
that with a great deal of what is designated as “ the 
superlative,” the lady oftentimes finds relief from her 
airy flights and comes to earth, dragged down by a 
chance word of slang. It only shows that Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer Cruger studies nature. Mental agony does 
not find its expression in Alexandrines, nor picks or 
sorts its words. There is a tendency to the manufac- 
ture at times of epigrams, and those in ‘‘ The Puritan 
Pagan” are not a whit better nor worse than the pro- 
ductions of others. There are even some with real 
George Meredith jingles to them, as “in certain moods 
there is nothing will save a woman but clothes.” 
What would Paula have done when she found that 
her husband had been false to her? Would she have 
murdered her husband, strangled his illegitimate 
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child, and then committed suicide? Paula’s jealousy 
was insanity. It was Mrs, Heathcote, the paragon, 
the Juno, Minerva, Venus, Hebe, all rolled in one, of 
the New York and Newport elysiums of fashion, who 
saved the vengeful, morbid Paula. What was this 
clever Mrs. Heathcote’s panacea, the elixir for the 
absolute cure of “un grand chagrin?” Two evening 
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gowns, not more nor less. There can be no woman 
living who would like us to pass over the nice descrip- 
tion of these gowns: 


“They were very pretty. One was a soft, white 
thing with a golden girdle, and the other an old-rose 
‘creation’ richly embroidered in dull traceries of 
quaint Eastern design, looking for all the world like 
a part of some Begum’s trousseau.” 


Wise Mrs. Heathcote! She had these gowns 
created for the maussade Paula, so as to tempt her, 
and when the lady says: “ And by-the-way, my dear, 
send me your check as soon as convenient; I am 
terribly out of pocket just now,” that has just such 
smartness about it as only a woman of the world 
could imagine. Norwood marries Paula, the daughter 
of the great scientific man, Paul Sorchan, more 
through pity than love, and yet she was surpassingly 
lovely. Paula’s heart was broken over the loss of her 
father. She does not know whether she loves Nor- 
wood ; in fact, passion has as yet had no awakening 
in her soul. Perhaps the husband isa trifle brusque. 
It never does to attack the fortress without the proper 
ceremonials. Why did Norwood kiss his wife in 
private, when she did not want to be kissed? Then 
she tells him she hates him, and she locks her door 
on him. Norwood is of the ‘‘infallibles,’””’ and his 
pride is hurt. He is a lawyer, cool, logical, the leader 
at the bar in patent cases. He has been an honest 
man so far. He loves Paula more than he thinks, 
but she has wounded him. The two fora time live 
in the same house, but aloof. Then soft, languish- 
ing, babyish Mrs. Brentworth, a young and rich Cali- 
fornia widow, comes to New York to place a lawsuit in 
Norwood’s hands. She isacreole. She is no wild 
nor grasping nor vulgar creature. The author draws 
her portrait with nice art. Before he knows it, the 
repulsed husband is at Mrs. Brentworth’s feet. They 
fall, as it were, unwittingly into one another’s arms. 
Do Paula and her husband, after his sinning and their 
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reconciliation, become orthodox Christians? That 
question Mrs, Van Rensselaer Cruger does not answer. 

It is a question whether all the badness in men and 
women is to be found on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and just that Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger leaves the 
reader in doubt about. NV. Y. Times. 


CALIFORNIA AND ALASKA 


AND OVER THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAIL- 
way. By William Seward Webb. _ Illus- 
trated. Popular edition, 268 pp. 8vo, $1.70; 
by mail, $1.92. 

Dr. William Seward Webb’s volume of 

the above title, a sumptuous and limited 

edition of which was published a few months 
since at a price far beyond even the well- 
to-do reader’s means, has now been issued 
in a popular edition with most of the original 
‘ illustrations, Dr. Webb, with a family 


From ‘‘California and Alaska.” party of twelve, started from New York 


City. in April of the year just past, for 
a trip to the Pacific coast, on a special train 
of four cars, which he tells us was “ probably 
the most thoroughly equipped and most luxurious 
one that has ever been used by a party of 
travelers.’"” The train was accompanied by eight 
porters, an ex-United States army officer as conductor, 
‘‘one of Pinkerton’s best detectives,’ and two of the 
‘oldest and best-tried cooks on the road.”’ On the 
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train were dining-room, bathroom, smoking-room, 
piano, writing-desk and library, and there was a nur- 
sery-car, with an abundance of maids and nurses. 
Preparations were made to resist any attack on the 
train by desperadoes by an abundance of arms and 
ammunition. Thus equipped and provided for the 
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party made the journey from New York to California 
and Alaska and back again. In his description of 
the places visited, Dr. Webb shows himself possessed 
of a discriminating as well as of an observant mind. 
While he tells us few things that are absolutely new, 
he manages to throw an occasional sidelight upon the 
subjects touched upon that invests them with new 
interest. The volume is beautifully printed and 
illustrated. Boston Transcript. 





CURIOUS UNIONS. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE AND OF THE FAMILY. 
By Chas. Letourneau, General Secretary to the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Paris and Professor in the School of 
Anthropology. Contemporary Science series. 373 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Such questions as the one that bored and bothered 
us lately—‘ Is marriage a failure ?’’"—such matters as 
divorce, which perplexes jurists, legislators, and 
priests, and such troubles as come to municipalities 
by way of the social evil, have relations more or less 
close with a great many facts presented in this little 
book. 

M. Charles Letourneau passes in review the various 
forms of union which exist between the sexes or have 
existed in the past. He scours the ancients for 
evidence of their systems of marriage, and brings 
together from the books of travelers accounts of the 
queer unions discovered in tribes of Oceanica, among 
Australians, red Indians, and negroes. He makes a 
shrewd guess at the kind of marriage which existed 
among the pagan nations of Europe, and cites the 
ancient writers who speak of the polygamous and 
incestuous unions of the Britons and Old Irish. His 
main purpose is to state as fully as possible the rela- 
tions between the sexes, starting from the promiscuity 
of some animals and rising to examples of apparently 
but not really the same thing in man, then to polyan- 
dry, marriage by capture, purchase, and servitude, to 
primitive polygamy. He closes with a chapter on 
the family in the past, present, and future. 

The thousand and one facts 
brought together regarding the 
sexes and their multifarious 
relations will not always throw 
light on vexed questions of the , 
day, but they form a certain #h 3 
ground from which to reason. 
M. Letourneau has something 
to say of the great increase of 
divorce and separation § in 
Belgium, France, Germany, 
Italy, Holland and Sweden; 
also on the lateness of marriages 
and the increase of marriages 
between old women and young 
men, or young women and old 
men. He thinks that divorce 
will continue to increase and 


believes with Herbert Spencer  G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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that, while unions for affection will augment in 
number, unions for interested motives will lessen. 
He suggests that the future may contain great changes 
in our present view of the family, but these are not 
possible or likely under existing circumstances. ‘‘ The 
régime of liberty in marriage and the disintegration 
of our actual familial type are only possible on condi- 
tion that the State or the district, in a great number of 
cases, is ready to assume the role of guardian and 
educator of the children, but before it can take on 
itself these important functions it must have consider- 
able resources at its disposal, which to-day are want- 
ing. In our present régime the family, however 
defective it may be, still constitutes the safest and 
almost the only shelter for the child, and we cannot 
think of destroying this shelter before we have con- 
structed a larger and better one.” N. Y. Times. 





The book is filled with curious and suggestive facts, 
some of which are not altogether pleasant reading. 
Boston Transcript. 


CLASSIC WORSHIP AND THE 
OF TO-DAY. 


STUDIES OF THE GODS IN GREECE AT CERTAIN SANC- 
TUARIES RECENTLY EXxcAvaTep. Being Eight Lec- 
tures given in 1890 at the Lowell Institute. By Louis 
Dyer, B. A., Oxon., late Assistant Professor in Harvard 
University. With maps and plans. 457 pp. Indexed. 
Crown 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.13 


CHURCH 


Mr. Louis Dyer, at one time assistant professor at 
Harvard, and now of Oxford, delivered a series of 
lectures last year at the Lowell Institute upon classical 
subjects, which he has now put into book form under 
title of ‘‘ The Gods in Greece.’’ They are based on 
archeological discoveries made at certain sanctuaries. 
excavated during the past three or four years in 
Greece, Cyprus and Asia Minor, and are devoted toa 
consideration of the six great deities of the Greek 
people—Demeter and Persephone, Dionysus, AZscu- 
lapius, Aphrodite and Apollo. Mr. Dyer defines the 
pagan system of worship of these deities as ‘‘the 
worship of ideals.’’ He says, “ It has, unfortunately, 
been habitual—but less so in these days of religious 
tolerance—to accept without question the estimate of 
paganism made in the heat of conflict by the early 
fathers of the Christian Church. * * * Christianity 


From “ Cadifornia and Alaska.” 
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as we know it, Christianity as we prize it, is not solely 
and exclusively a gift from Israel. Itis time to open 
our eyes and see the facts, new and old, that stare us 
in the face, growing more clear the more investigation 
and excavation on Greek soil proceed. To the re- 
ligion of Greece and Rome, to the Eleusinian 
mysteries, to the worship of AEsculapius and Apollo, 
to the adoration of Aphrodite, is due more of the ful- 
ness and comforting power of the Church to-day than 
many of her leaders have as yet been willing to 
show.’ Each of the deities mentioned is separately 
treated, and its peculiar place among the Greek 
divinities pointed outand explained. The Eleusinian 
Mysteries are treated in the chapter devoted to the 
ceremonial of the gods at Eleusis. An examination 
and description of the remains of the ancient sanc- 
tuary are helped out by a plan of excavations at 
Eleusis, showing the hall of initiation, the Stoa, tem- 
ples, gates, propylza, etc. The plan is colored to 
show the most ancient remains, the temple destroyed 
by Xerxes, later additions, medizval and modern 
work. Mr. Dyer has a clear and incisive style, and 
his treatment of the subject is such as to commend it 
to all readers. Boston Transcript. 


MRS. CARLYLE AS A CHILD. 


There is no doubt that Miss Jane Welsh must have 
been a fascinating young woman, for from childhood 
she revealed the double charm of beauty and of intel- 
lect. Her curling black hair, large black eyes, now 
shining with soft mockery, now softly sad ; her clear, 
pale skin, broad forehead, and nose the least bit 
retroussé, help to give us a picture of an arch, gay, 
mobile little creature, whose slight, airy, and graceful 
figure was in harmony with the spiritual face. Those 
who knew her speak of her as beautiful to the very 
end of her life. Such beauty as could call forth this 
tribute must have been undeniably pronounced, and 
such beauty as could survive in triumph the long 
martyrdom to which this bright being was predestined 
must have traced its source to the spirit whence it 
could shine forth amid ruins. From an early period 
of her life it was felt by those around her that her 
most remarkable gifts were those of the mind. Her 
intellectual vivacity was startling. Naturally playful, 
too she was, and she does not seem to have been 
spoiled even by the petting of her two grandfathers. 
No doubt there was a certain rivalry between the 
latter to attract the notice of this precocious and 
gifted little child. Mrs. Ireland conceives her to 
have been even from her babyhood a coquette, “‘with 
that wonderful caprice of baby girls so intensely 
amusing to grown-up people, so half pathetic and 
altogether human when considered from some points 
of view. Who has not seen the dimpled despot of a 
year old safely enthroned within the arm of mother 
or father give or passionately refuse a kiss, contract 





the whole face with sudden frowns or dispense be- 
witching smiles, and offer or sharply withdraw the 
dimpled roseleaf hand?” 


The fact is interesting and significant that jane 
Welsh was a dauntless child, possessed of a courage 
seldom exhibited under modern conditions by her 
sex. Amusing is Mrs. Ireland’s account of her attack 
on “a horrid and alarming turkey-cock she was apt 
to encounter at the gate through which she passed on 
her way to school. Her alarm at this hideous bird 
grew almost overpowering, and she hated the thought 
of living in fear of him, On one occasion, as she 
passed this gate, several laborers and boys drew near, 
seeming to enjoy the thought of seeing the ill-con- 
ducted bird run ather. Jeannie’s spirit was roused; 
she gathered herself together and made up her mind. 
The turkey ran at her, gobbling and swelling; but 
she suddenly darted at him, seized him by the throat 
and swung him round—no small feat for a slender 
litle lady of her age.”’ From the first, too, she loved 
a sense of danger. It seems that ‘near the school 
was the Nun Gate bridge, whose arch overhangs the 
water ata considerable height. There was a narrow 
ledge on the parapet, the crossing of which was an 
uncommonly dangerous feat, to which the boys now 
and then dared one another. One fine morning 
Jeannie got up early, went to the Nun Gate bridge, 
lay down on her face on this ledge and crawled from 
one end to the other at the imminent risk of breaking 
her neck by a fall into the river beneath.’’ In. this 
exploit, with others like it, Mrs. Ireland sees indubi- 
table proof of a fearlessness which was to give way 
only under trials of unusual severity. 

N. Y. Sun's review of “ Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle.” 





NOTES. 


=Mrs. Amélie Rives-Chanler, accompanied by her 
husband, has returned to this country, 


=James Russell Lowell left incompleted at his death 
a life of Nathaniel Hawthorne for the American Men 
of Letters series. 


=Stanton Page is the mom de plume of Henry 
B. Fuller of Chicago, the author of ‘‘ The Chevalier 
of Pensieri Vani.” 


=A journal of Max O’Rell’s travels in America, 
illustrated by E. W. Kemble, will be published by 
Cassell Publishing Company. 


=‘ Over at Twinnett’s,” by John Habberton, a 
novel of New York life, is to be published in Sep- 
tember, in the Broadway series. 


=The ninth edition of Bartlett's “ Familiar Quota- 
tions’’ is in preparation. The first edition appeared 
thirty-six years ago, and the eighth, in 1883. 
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=Miss Katharine Pearson Woods, of Baltimore, 
author of ‘‘ Metzerott Shoemaker"’ and “A Web of 
Gold,” is visiting at the historic old town of Marble- 
head, 


=Mr. Francis A. Knight, the author of ‘‘ By Leafy 
Ways,” “ Idylls of the Fields,’’ has written a volume 
somewhat different in character from his previous 

books, entitled ‘‘ Rambles of a Dominie.” 
Atheneum. 


=Macmillan & Company publish two novels, 
“Nevermore” and ‘‘A Sydney Side Saxon,” by 
Mr. T. A. Browne (Rolf Boldrewood). The report 
published some weeks ago of Mr. Browne's death was 
false. 


=The Fleming H. Revell Company have secured 
the right in this country for the publication of a series 
of expository volumes under the general title of ‘‘ Old 
Testament Heroes,” by Rev. F. B. Meyer of London. 
In their ‘‘ Antique Series” the same firm will bring 
out at once a booklet dealing with the practical subject 
of ‘‘ Qualifications for Service,” and entitled ‘‘ Wanted 
—Antiseptic Christians,” by Maud Ballington Booth, 
a relative of General Booth of Salvation Army fame. 


=The publication by Charles Scribner’s Sons of the 
University Extension Manuals will begin soon. The 
volumes will appear in rapid succession. Among 
the early ones will be ‘‘ Money: Its Use and Abuse,” 
by W. Cunningham, of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
‘“‘ The Fine Arts,” by Professor Baldwin Brown, of the 
University of Edinburgh ; ‘“‘ English Colonization and 
Empire,” by A. Caldecott, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; ‘An Introduction to Philosophy: the 
Philosophy of the Beautiful,” by Professor Knight, of 
the University of St. Andrews ; ‘“‘ Physiography,” by 
H. R. Mill, and “ The Study of Animal Life,” by 
I, Arthur Thomson, both of the University of Edin- 
burgh. 


=Half a million of volumes are, according to Mr. 
Medan_ now on the shelves of the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford ; or, if we reckon by title-pages, about a 
million and a quarter of distinct publications. But 
the most remarkable fact is that the library is growing 
at the rate of one hundred and twenty volumes a day. 
This is, of course, owing chiefly to the circumstance 
that publishers are bound to send thither a copy of 
every book they issue. The oldest portion was founded 
by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, in 1445, and it 
is said that the library has not been altered since 1602, 
when it was made the first free library in the world 
—a fact, however, which did not preclude a small 
admission fee. London News. 


=The publishers say of ‘‘ The Problem of Jesus,” 
by Dr. George Dana Boardman: 
‘*We know that Dr. Boardman has devoted more 
time to this book, in proportion to its size, than any 
work he ever attempted. The publication is unique 
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in view ot the fact that the man who has spent so 
many years in Christian work, attempts to pay a 
personal tribute to his Saviour, by making it the 
quintessence of all that he has and is. We also 
know that while the plates and profit of the pub- 
lication belong to Dr. Boardman, he has in advance 
dedicated every dollar that comes from the book to 
the support of Christian work. In short, the author 
aims to convert men by his own work, and at the 
same time works for means to aid others who are 
engaged in the same pursuit.” 


=The famous collection of letters, numbering in all 
1,743, written by Goethe to Frau von Stein, will shortly 
come into the market, owing toa desire on the part 
of the present owner, who is Frau von Stein's grand- 
son, to make capital out of his property. The letters, 
which are bound in seven volumes, have already 
appeared in print, but only in a severely edited 
form ; so that the originals, which extend over a period 
of more than fifty years preceding Frau von Stein's 
death, contain much unpublished matter. The value 
set upon them by the owner is £7,500, and it remains 
to be seen whether either the Royal Library at Berlin, 
which is desirous of obtaining them, or the Grand 
Duchess of Saxe Weimar, who would like to see them 
in the Goethe collection at Weimar, will care to give 
this modest amount; or whether the collection will 

be secured by England or America. 
Publishers’ Circular. 


=The Moses King Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., have 
just issued ‘‘ King’s Handbook of the United States.” 
The book was planned and edited by Moses King. 
M. F. Sweetser supplied the text, preparing it on the 
basis of the official reports of the various departments 
of the States and Territories and of the United States 
reports, numbering thousands of volumes, all told. 
The early history of the various States was founded 
on Mr. Justin Winsor’s important ‘‘ Narrative and 
Critical History of America,” and in most cases this 
has been revised by local historical societies. The 
United States official reports, together with impartial 
narratives like those of Col. Dodge and the Count de 
Paris, form the sources of the descriptions of the civil 
war period. The influence of Mr. Hubert Howe 
Bancroft appears in the chapters about the far 
Western States. The illustrations number nearly 

3,000 and upwards of fifty pages are given to maps. 
Publishers Weekly. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 
A. M. R— 

Olive Schreiner’s latest published volume is “Dreams,” 
which appeared last Spring. An English exchange says she 
still lives in South Africa and devotes her time to writing. 

The August Review of Reviews gives an excerpt of the 
latest article from Miss Schreiner’s pen, and says: “‘ Stray 
Thoughts on South Africa,’ in the Fortnightly for July is 
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signed ‘A South African,’ but even if you read it with your 
eyes shut, it would be identified in a minute as the handi- 
work of the woman of genius, who gave us ‘ The Story of an 
African Farm.’ As there is only one Rhodes in South 
Africa, so there is only one Olive Schreiner, and the Cape is 
fortunate indeed in producing a statesman to make history 
and a writer of genius to record it. In the next article she 
promises to give us an account of some of the conditions and 
individuals that at the present moment influence the future of 
the Cape. The article will be awaited with interest, for 
nothing could be more charming than to read Olive 
Schreiner’s account of Mr. Rhodes.” 


“ Haverford’s’’ query in August number is answered by 
F. M. Bird: 


«¢¢ When I was young, my lover stole 
One of my ringlets fair,’ 
would be hard to trace. I have it, 13 stanzas, in a clipping 
from the Philadelphia Evening Journal, 1860, or earlier. 
The heading is 
‘In Expectation of Death.’ 
‘ Constantia.’ 
—not ‘ To C,’—but rather by her. 
“It is rather a strong piece. I never saw it elsewhere.” 


Lewis H. Hendrixson locates for S. F. B. the poem 
«¢ Belshazzar”’ in which the lines occur: 
“ The magians came, but none of all 
Could read the writing on the wall.” 
‘*The Poem is from the German of Heine and is found 
in The Standard Fourth Reader, published in Boston by John 
L. Shorey, in 1867.” 





Referring to M. L,’s answer in July number, “ Michigan” 
writes : 


“Danske Dandridge’s portrait was published in ‘ Literary 
Portraits for 1888,’ June 23d, page 67, and shows our friend 
to be a charming looking woman. Mrs, Dandridge, how- 
ever, thinks it not an accurate portrait.” 


J.N. F— 
The following verses were clipped fromthe Boston Trans- 
crip~t, and answer your request of June, 1890: 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 
If I am weak and you are strong, 
Why then, why then, 
To you the braver deeds belong; 
And so, again 
If you have gifts and I have none. 
If I have shade and you have sun, 
Tis yours with freer hand to give, 
Tis yours with truer grace to live, 
Than I, who giftless, sunless, stand 
With barren life and hand. 


Tis wisdom’s law, the perfect code, 

By love inspired ; 
Of him on whom much is bestowed 

Is much required. 
The tuneful throat is bid to sing, 
The oak must reign the forest’s king ; 
The rustling stream the wheel must move, 
The beaten steel its strength must prove. 
’Tis given unto the eagle’s eyes 
To face the midday skies. 

Carlotta Perry. 
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A life of great and surprisingly varied activity was brought 
to a close on July 20 by the death of PEDRO ANTONIO 
DE ALARCON. Poet, journalist, critic, dramatist, soldier, 
politician, novelist—these words hint at his range and attain- 
ments. To the American reading public his chief significance 
is, of course, as a novelist—though it should be said that the 
translations made of him do but scant justice to his quality ; 
they are nearly all of youthful productions of his which his 
own taste, as well as the public’s long since outgrew. His 
really distinctive work in’ the novel began in 1873 with 
“El Sombrero de Tres Picos.” It is a thousand pities that 
that classic, and the most famous of all his books, “ El 
Escandalo,”’ are not translatable; the statement made about 
the latter in the 7zes—namely, that it was anti-clerical—is 
totally wide of the truth ; it was so intensely pro-clerical that 
it gave great offense to the rationalist critics. Alarcon himse'f 
wrote a “ Historia de mis Libros,’’ printed in his collected 
works, and a good biographical sketch is prefixed to the first 
of his volumes of short stories. He excelled in invention, 
had the gift of dramatic construction in a high degree, and 
was unsurpassed in the charm and grace of his narrative 
powers. His death at but little more than fifty-eight is a 
great loss to Spanish literature. Critic. 


JessIE FOTHERGILL died in London on July 30. She 
was born in Manchester, England, in 1856, and was related 
to John Bright, At an early age she began writing stories of 
great average merit and since the early seventies has written 
a novel almost every year. The standard edition of her 
novels in this country was published by Henry Holt & Co, in 
“The First Violin,” published 
in 1878, firmly established her reputation as a novelist of the 
first rank. Intensity and grace of touch marked all her work, 
and the leading characters she created were always true to 
standards of justice, purity and magnanimity, With the 
exception of ‘‘ Charles Auchester,” perhaps no musical novel 
has attracted the attention that has persistently followed 
“ The First Violin.’ The titles of her works are: ‘ Healey,” 
“First Violin,” “ For His sake,” “ Kith and Kin,” “ Made 
or Maired,” “One of Three,” “ Probation,” ‘“ Wellfields,” 
“ Borderland,” “ From Moor Isles,” “* Lasses of Leverhouse,”’ 
‘“‘ March in the Ranks,” and “ Peril.” A new story, called 
“ Oriel’s Daughter,” completed a short time before her death, 
In 1884 Miss Fothergill 

Publishers Weekly. 


the “* Leisure Hour Series ” 


will be issued soon in London, 
made a short visit to this country. 


Mr, GEORGE JONES, editor and proprietor of the New York 
Times, died at Poland Springs, Me., August 12, at the age 
of about seventy-eight. 
newspaper proprietors in this country, and had been connected 


Mr. Jones was one of the oldest 


nearly forty years with the New York Zimes, a period that 
covers the entire existence of that paper. 
the little village of Poultney, Vt., where his father had 
settled on coming to America from Wales. 
village that Mr, Jones first met Horace Greeley, and where 
as boys they formed a mutual friendship, which lasted for 
Boston Transcript. 


He was born in 


It was in this 


nearly half a century, 


University 


Extension. 





The New System in Operation. 


Its practical and detailed work, independently and with other 
organizations. 


The formation of a centre and its cost. 


Methods of work in History, 


American Constitutional Law, and Botany. The Reference 
Libraries needed. Compact book-lists with 
prices. Lecture courses presented. 


The Use of the Library. How to work in connection with the Y. M.C.A. 
and the W. C. T. U. 





ARTICLES. 


How TO ORGANIZE. 
Willis Boughton, Secretary for Philadelphia. 


ORGANIZING A LOCAL CENTRE. 
G. Francis James, of the American Society. 


THE FORMATION OF CIRCUITS. 
George Henderson, General Secretary. 


THE CITY AND THE UNIVERSITY. 
Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson, University of Pennsylvania. 


THE LIBRARY IN THE WORK. : 
W. I. Fletcher, Librarian Amherst College. 


THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 
THE WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


THE BENEFIT TO WOMEN’S CLUBS. 
Miss E. M. Howe, Cambridge, Boston, Mass. 


WorRK FOR AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 
Prof. Louis Bevier, Jr., Rutgers. 


PEDAGOGICAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


THE StTuDy OF POLITICS. 
Prof. Woodrow Wilson, Princeton. 


TEACHING HIsToRY. 
Prot. E, P. Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ECONOMICS. 
Edward T. Devine, American Academy Political and Social 
Science. 


PRACTICAL ANALYTICAL BOTANY. 
Dr. J. T. Rothrock, American Academy of Science. 


StuDy OF MODERN GEOMETRY. 
Prof. Edwin S, Crawley, University of Pennsylvania. 





HOW TO ORGANIZE. 
Wits BouGuTon, 
Secretary for Philadelphia. 
Until last year Extension Teaching in America 
had been little more than isolated attempts on the 
part of energetic University professors to lecture in 
connection with their other professional work. But 
in order to have a positive educational value, it was 
soon realized that the work must be continuous; so it 
has been arranged in courses. 

In England the unit course consists of twelve 
lectures. But in commencing the work in this country 
that number has been found not always practicable. 
In fact for the ordinary town or village, that would be 
more than could possibly be supported ; and the peo- 
ple of this country have not yet come fully to realize 
that work of this nature cannot be self-supporting. 
It has been found convenient, therefore, to make the 
unit course a series of six lectures. 





As this movement becomes more generally known 
there will doubtless be lecturers that will want to give 
the work atrial, and have the ambition to do so, if 
only they were informed as to the details of the man- 
agement. Any individual lecturer of superior energy 
and ability as an organizer, may be able to get the 
work started in his community. The following 
thoughts are offered as suggestions to such : 

First a subject for a unit course ought to be selected. 
It should be broad enough to render it possible to 
deliver six popular lectures upon the topics. The 
most popular subjects seem to be history, literature, 
political science, and botany; while even mathematics 
has been successfully treated. During the next two 
or three years American history and institutions will 
be unusually popular. The study of American con- 
stitutional history is meeting the attention it deserves, 
while American literature is also claiming unusual 


attention. In communities where a number of 
2I 
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teachers may be gathered together every week, 
courses in psychology and pedagogy may be in 
demand. 

Next the unit course is to be outlined. The outline 
ought to be carefully arranged, every lecture by itself. 
A logical order should be followed. Suggestive head- 
ings and topics will catch the public. As the outline 
is used as a means of advertising the work, it must 
be simple and so suggestive as to be understood by 
the ordinary local committee. The aim is to give the 
scope of the entire course. The following outlines 
are given as models for courses in various lines, 
although every lecturer is free to show originality in 
forming his outlines. 


UNIT COURSE IN GENERAL HISTORY. 


Subject—Central Europe in the Nineteenth Century, (1848- 
1870), 


Lecturer—PROFESSOR E, P. CHEYNEY, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Lecture I.—Zurope in the year 1848. 
The boundaries of the Nation—Liberalism and absolut- 
ism in the first half of the Century—Culmination of 
political and social discontent—The storm of revolutions. 
The losses and the gains of 1848. 


Lecture II.— Bismarck and the Rise of Prussia. 


Entrance to political life in 1847—-The man himself and 
his training—The Prussian constitution—Bismarck at 
the Frankfort Diet 1852—’59—Bismarck as Prime Min- 
ister of Prussia, 1862—War with Denmark—Civil war 
in Germany—The North German Confederation, 1867. 


Lecture III.— Bismarck and the Unity of Germany. 


Separation of South Germany—The struggle with 
France, 1870—The new Empire, 1871—Foreign rela- 
tions—Political parties—Policy of the Government— 
The contest with the Church—The contest with social- 
ism—The navy and colonies—The tariff—The currency 
—Bismarck resigns— Present Germany. 


Lecture 1V.— Lous Napoleon and the Empire. 


The second Republic—The struggle with the populace 
—Louis Napoleon—The Count d’Etat—The Empire 
and its policy—The Wars and schemes of Napoleon 
III.—The occupation of Rome—The Italian war —The 
American expedition—The Loudenbourg question— 
Growing opposition at home—The Liberals—The 
Radicals—Concession. 


Lecture V.— Thiers and the French Republic. 


Origin, career and character of L. A. Thiers—Liberalism, 
absolutism, and socialism—Thiers during the events of 
1848—Thiers during the empire—-The Franco-Pru-sian 
war—The fall of the Empire—The third republic— 
Presidency of Thiers—Peace with the Germans—The 
unsatisfied elements in the republic—Struggle with the 
Commons—Struggle with the Monarchism—The consti- 
tution—Fall of Thiers—McMahon, Grévy and Carnot 
—The policy of the republic—Boulangism. 


Lecture VI—WModern Italy—( Mazzini, Cavour, Garibald?.) 
Mazzini and the preaching of liberty and unity—Young 
Italy—Austria in Italy—The failures of 1848—Cavour 
and far-sighted statesmanship—Position of Piedmont in 
Italy—The struggle with Austria impending—European 
alliances—The breaking out of war, 1859—Peace of 
Villafranca-Zurich—The Union of the North—Garibaldi, 
patriot and soldier—The Sicilian expedition—The 
Union with Piedmont—Italy united—Venice, Rome— 
Irredentism—The triple alliance—The army. 
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UNIT COURSE IN GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Subject—French Romanticism of the Nineteenth Century. 
Lecturer—MRr. GEORGE FRANCIS JAMES. 


(NoTE—This course is essentially of a popular nature, 
and is designed to serve as an introduction to that large 
and increasing portion of modern French literature which 
is accessible to English readers. At the same time it 
can be easily adapted to those who are in command of 
the French language.) 

Lecture I.—Introductory — Formalism of the Eighteenth 
Century Literature—-Authors of the Transition—Béran- 
ger, the Song-Poet—Lamartine, the Sentimentalist— 
Stendhal, the Realist. 


Lecture II.—The Revolutionary Spirit Appearing in the 
Poetry of Hugo—Hernani and the French Stage of 
1830—Notre Dame de Paris—The Romantic Move- 
ment in Fiction. 

Lecture III.—Victor Hugo and the Romantic Ideal—Sainte- 
Beuve and Modern Criticism—Its Service to the Roman- 
tic School 

Lecture IV.—The Walter Scott of French Literature—Alex- 
ander Dumas—The Three Musketeers and La Reine 
Margot—Dumas’ Influence on the Theatre—Recent Re- 
vival of Henry III. and his Court at the Comédie Fran- 
caise—The popular nature of his work. 


Lecture V.—The reflective and the reflecting—Balzac the 
prism, and George Sand the mirror, of modern life—La 
Vie Humaine and the analytic in the modern novel— 
George Sand an improvisatore—The spontaneous and the 
ephemeral in literature. 

Lecture V.—Mérimée, the perfection of French prose—Car- 
men and Colomba—Gautier and the Red Waistcoat of 
1830—His versatility and sestheticism—DeMusset and 
the proverb of the French drama—Later influence of 
Romanticism. 


UNIT COURSE IN GENERAL HISTORY. 


Subject—The Renaissance. 

Lecturer—Miss IDA M. GARDNER. 

Lecture I.—Renaissance defined—Contrast between Mediz- 
val and modern society—Salient events of modern his- 
tory. I. Rise of Nationalities—Implied in term, Nation 
(1) Political Sovereignty (2) Territorial sovereignty— 
Nations first developing national consciousness — 
(1) France, (a) Rise of Communes, (b) Opposition to 
the Barons by Philip Augustus, (c) Institution of Royal 
Courts by St. Louis, (d) Quarrel of Philip the Fair with 
the Pope and the establishment of the States-general. 
(2) England (a) Amalgamation of Normans and Saxons, 
(b) Hundred years’ war, (c) Wars of the Roses. 
(3) Spain, (a) Union of Castile and Aragon, (b) Ex- 
pulsion of the Moors, II. Schism in Latin Christianity. 
III. Geographical discoveries and development of Com- 
merce. IV. Great Revival of letters and art. 


Lecture II.—Lorenzo di Medici and the Italian State System 
—Invasion of Italy by Charles VIII.—Consequences— 
Political—Foreign Alliances, Religious Feud between 
France and Spain made the Reformation possible, 
Changed the character of the papacy—Beginning of 
modern diplomacy, and origin of International law. 

Lecture III.—The Secularization of the Papacy—Origin of 
the Temporal power of the popes—Pepin’s donation 755 
—Temporal Power a double dominion (1) As Temporal 
prince over central Italy (2) As Sovereign of all Nations 
—Representatives of Papal supremacy, (1) Gregory VII., 
(2) Innocent III., (3) Boniface VIII.—Overthrow of 
mediaval Papacy—Seven Years’ Captivity of the Holy 
See—Effect on reverence paid to popes—Return of the 
popes to Rome—The great Schism of the West—Coun- 
cils of Pisa, Constance and Basle—Fall of Constanti- 
nople, 1453—Change in aims of papacy as represented 
by Sixtus IV., Alexander VI., Julius IT. 
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Lecture IV.—The Great Revival—The medizeval Renais- 
sance—Its relation to the modern Renaissance—The 
revival in Italy—Embassy of Manuel Chrysoloras— 
Greek Studies begun in 1395—Cosmo di Medici and 
his attitude toward learning—Social Prestige given to 
study of Greek by Council of Florence—Fall of Con- 
stantinople and removal of prominent Greeks to Florence 
—lInvention of printing—The revival in Germany—Its 
Religious character—Rehchiln and Erasmus—Univer- 
sity of Wittenberg—Melancthon and Luther. 

Lecture V.—The revival of Art—Characteristics of early 
Christian Art—The school of Pisa—Pre-Raphaelite 
period—Leaders of the period—Cimabue, Giotto, Fra 
Angelico, Portugino, Bartolomeo — Leading schools of 
art, (1) Florentine School, represented by Leonardo da 
Vinci and Michael Angelo; (2) Roman School, repre- 
sented by Raphael; (3) Venetian School, represented 
by Titian; (4) School of Parma, represented by Cor- 
reggio—Succession of predominant sentiments, (1) Re- 
ligious, (2) Combination of religious and esthetic, 
(3) Aésthetic—Causes of the decline of Art, (1) Corrup- 
tion of Italian Society, (2) Increasing strength of Antique 
ideas — Development of Art in Germany — Albrecht 
Durer as (1) Wood engraver, (2) Engraver on copper, 
(3) Oil painter—Characteristics of Durer’s style, (1) Love 
of the mystical, (2) Tendency towards the grotesque, 
(3) Thought predominant over mere beauty—The archi- 
tecture of the Renaissance. 

Lecture VI.—Review of the Renaissance movement—The 
legacy of the Renaissance to modern thought. 


UNIT COURSE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Subject—The Brook Farm Community. 
Lecturer—PROFESSOR WILLIS BOUGHTON, Ohio University. 


Lecture I.—/deal Commonwealths. 
Plato’s “* Republic ’””—More’s “ Utopia” —Sidney’s “Ar- 
cadia ’’ — Bellamy’s ‘Looking Backward ’’— Boston 
Transcendentalism — The Brook Farm Community— 
The Founder—The Members—The Visitors—The Idea 
fallacious ; organization beneficial. 

Lecture II.—J/inor Members. 
Charles A. Dana—George W. Curtis— The Potiphar 
Papers’? —‘“ Prue and I’’— Margaret Fuller—* The 
Blithedale Romance.” 

Lecture II].—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Historical Salem—Bowdoin College—The Salem Cus- 
tom-House—* The Scarlet Letter’’— Mosses from an 
Old Manse ”’—** Wayside ’—Consul Hawthorne—Other 
novels— Hawthorne and Dickens compared. 

Lecture IV.— Concord Writers. 
Theodore Parker—The Channings— Amos Bronson 
Alcott. 

Lecture V.— Henry David Thoreau. 
Early life—At Harvard—In the woods—The student of 
Nature—‘* Walden ”—The Mistaken Idea. 

Lecture VI.— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Ancestry — The Anthology Club — Education — The 
Preacher—The Poet—The Orator—The Essayist—Em- 
ersonian Philosophy— Emersonian Ethics—Emerson’s 
place among English Writers. 


UNIT COURSE IN GEOMETRY. 


Subject—Geometry. 

Lecturer—Pror. E.S. CRAWLEY, University of Pennsylvania. 

Lecturer I.—General outline of the subject—Method of 
Geometric Study—Angles, Parallel and perpendicular 
lines with problems relating thereto—Properties and 
measurement of triangles, problems relating thereto, etc. 

Lecture II.—Quadrilaterals and polygons—Construction, 
properties and measurements of these figures, with 
problems and examples in illustration—Elements of 
properties—Applications to similar figures in geometry. 

Lecture III.—The circle, its properties and measurement, 
with yroblems—Inscribed and circumscribed figures. 
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Lecture IV.—Dihedral and solid angles—Solids bounded by 
planes, prisms, pyramids, parallelopipeds, cubes, etc.— 
Measurement and properties of these figures with illus- 
trations. 


Lecture V.—The three round bodies, cylinder, cube and 
sphere—Spherical triangles, etc.—All illustrated by 
example. 


Lecture VII.—The three sections of the cone, parabola, 
ellipse and hyperbola—General outline of the principle 
properties of these figures. 


EXPENSE OF UNIT COURSE. 


From the outline the syllabus may be prepared. 
While this element of University Extension teaching 
will be treated elsewhere in Book NEws, it may be 
here said that the syllabus must be more than an out- 
line of a unit course of lectures; it must be a guide 
to the further study of the subject, and such a guide 
as the solitary student can use to advantage ; it must 
be logical in its arrangement; suggestive in its word- 
ing, and exhaustive in its treatment of the theme. In 
England some of the Syllabi are used as guides even 
in the university classroom. It is one of the functions 
of the American Society to publish a series of such 
syllabi and several are already under preparation by 
actual workers in University Extension. The Ameri- 
can movement may thus profit by the experience of a 
quarter of a century in England. 

The outline is of use in arranging with the Local 
Centre. It will give the local management an idea 
of what may be expected from the course. But the 
details of the arrangement with the centre ought to 
be understood. In the first place the lecturer ought 
to have pay for his work, and mustinsist upon having 
that guaranteed by responsible parties. The lecturer, 
working independently of the American Society, 
should insist that a hall be furnished and that his 
work be extensively advertised. He should not en- 
deavor to begin a course upon anything of an uncer- 
tainty and the whole financial responsibility must be 
borne by the local management. It gives a com- 
munity strength and independence thus to be forced to 
help themselves. 

To a community considering the expediency of 
forming a local centre, the question of the cost of a 
unit course is a vital one. It can, however, be esti- 
mated with sufficient accuracy to form a working basis 
for the local management. The items that will have 
to be met are the lecturer's fee and traveling expenses, 
hall rent, advertising and printing, and material for 
illustrated courses. 

The lecturer is a specialist in his line of work, 
and has spent years of time and considerable money 
in his preparation. He usually holds a position, the 
work of which demands his first attention and is a 
constant drain upon his strength and energy. To 
assume the responsibility of a unit course in Exten- 
sion work means sacrifice to him. Already overbur- 
dened he alone realizes just how much more of his 
time and energy that new work will require. The 
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hour that he spends in traveling to and from the local 
centre, the second hour of the lecture, the third hour 
of the class, and the unlimited time spent over papers 
and exercises, would indicate only the minimum por- 
tion of time required for every lecture. The lecturer 
then must regard this work as more than a pastime 
for his leisure hours; it means time and work. The 
sum of fifteen dollars and incidental expenses per 
lecture has been found to be a reasonable minimum 
figure for this work ; while the American Society has 
arranged with a large number of lecturers, so that for 
the season of ’gI-’92 it can furnish unit courses in 
history, literature, political science, psychology, peda- 
gogy and natural science at the uniform net price to 
the local centre of one hundred and thirty dollars. 
This amount will include seventy-five copies of the 
syllabus, but not the cost of illustrating the courses 
that require material for that purpose. 


Hall rent, advertising and printing, if rightly man- 
aged, need not cost much. The work is of such a 
public nature that in smaller places the town hall will 
be cheerfully opened for it and all the expense neces- 
sary will be for heat and light. Private halls are 
often furnished free. As tothe other items, the edi- 
tors of the local press are usually public-spirited 
enough to open their columns freely to announce- 
ments and to furnish other printed matter at greatly 
reduced prices. 


The illustrated unit courses necessitate an addi- 
tional expenditure for the material necessary for the 
illustrations. This varies with the nature of the work. 
Just as in real university work, so in University Ex- 
tension, to teach chemistry experiments must be per- 
formed and chemicals are needed ; to teach physics 
the oxy-hydrogen lantern must be used as well as 
other materials. But one of the most novel species 
of illustration is that introduced by Prof. Rothrock in 
his extensive classes in Botany. Every night a typical 
wild flower of the class of plants under consideration 
is placed in the hands of every student. Then by 
pulling it to pieces or dissecting it the learner is taught 
flower analysis. By those that witnessed the work, it 
is reported to be an impressive and interesting method 
of illustration. It'is estimated that the flowers for 
such an illustrated unit course can be furnished for 
the very reasonable sum of fifteen dollars. In cities 
where the lectures are furnished by local institutions, 
the traveling and incidental expenses of the speakers 
need not figure in the cost at all. Then a half dozen 
towns conveniently located with reference to one 
another can greatly reduce the incidental expenses 
by forming what is called a circuit and employ an 
itinerant lecturer for six weeks, sharing the cost. This 
is a very practical feature of Extension work. 


It may be well now to give a summary of the cost 
of a unit course to a local centre. The following may 
be considered a maximum estimate : 
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Lecturer’s traveling expenses for local centres not in 

SD co Sd iw we Sw 6s 
Lecturer’s fee for unit course. . . . . . ~~. + + 13000 
Hall rent and printing (often donated). . . . . . 25 00 


$165 00 





Total for courses not illustrated . . 


HOW TO MEET THE COST. 

Next arises the question as to how to meet the cost 
of a unit course. To those who have given the mat- 
ter thought, it is evident that in the end University 
Extension can no more be self-supporting than are 
our colleges and universities. During the past year, 
however, with two exceptions, the twenty-five centres 
of the Philadelphia Branch made money, and have 
a surplus in their treasuries with which to begin a new 
year’s work. This money was raised solely by the 
sale of course and single admission tickets. At one 
dollar each one hundred and sixty-five course tickets 
sold will guarantee the payment of the expense of a 
unit course. It is reasonable to suppose that any 
town of one thousand population can sell that number. 

But this method of raising money will succeed only 
so long as the popular element controls the work. 
Soon it is hoped that the educational feature may 
assume the greater prominence. In that event it can- 
not reasonably be expected that the courses will be 
self-supporting. So it is recommended to every local 
centre, that as soon as the local committee is organ- 
ized, an endeavor be made to raise a reserve fund 
equal at least to the cost of one unit course. This 
may be raised by cash subscriptions or by guarantee 
subscriptions in case of a deficiency. 

As in England so in this country, University Exten- 
sion has opened a new field where the public spirited, 
the generous, the charitable, and the philanthropic, 
may invest their money with the hope of reaping 
greater rewards than the mere interest ; for, finally, 
University Extension must look to endowments for its 
support. For a few hundred dollars a man of wealth 
can build a hall and endow it, so that the income may 
yearly support one or two unit courses. The citizens 
then can often increase the number to three or four. 
In this way every community has within its reach the 
advantages of University Teaching ; in this way every 
town is kept in touch with the great educational institu- 
tions of our country; in this way our universities, 
through their lecturers, extend their influence and open 
their doors to hundreds of non-resident students. Can 
there bea more practical way in which a man or 
woman can spend a portion of their means to elevate 
mankind? Can there bea more fitting monument 
raised to any citizen than a hall endowed for Uni- 
versity Extension teaching? That is the way in which 
the work must be supported in the end, and if it can 
be early begun education will receive an impetus 
never before felt. 


GROUP COURSES. 
As has been stated, a unit course implies a group 
course which is a multiple of the unit course. These 
courses may be combined in various ways. The most 
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common combination at present is that of the exten- 
sion year or four successive courses. Several of the 
centres already established are planning such a group 
of courses for the season of ’gI-’92; but this method 
of grouping is often upon the basis of variety or of 
popularity. The American idea is to make the work 
pay for itself from the very commencement; so the 
local management of the individual centres consults 
the popular taste. If four unit courses are demanded 
in different lines of study, the local committee arranges 
for them ; if four lecturers are wanted because of their 
popularity, they are engaged regardless of their sub- 
jects. Such management may insure financial suc- 
cess, but there will be little advance made from an 
educational point of view, if the local centre begins 
with history and follows with chemistry, psychology 
and botany. 

Such efforts at education are not wasted, for they 
convey to the listeners many new ideas and much 
information. But from an educational point of view 
there must be selection and sequence in the arrange- 
ment of group courses, Just as in the college curricu- 
lum an engineering course is so arranged as to bring 
together in natural sequence or logical order as many 
studies as possible bearing upon that subject, so in 
extension work the local centres ought to see the 
advantage that will accrue from the arrangement of 
courses in a manner as nearly as possible similar. 


The managers of the Chautauqua movement have, 
in a measure, realized the importance of group 
courses. Their programme shows that one year is 
given to the study of American institutions, another 
to Greek, a third to Roman, and a fourth to English. 
By this plan the attention of the student is for a time 
concentrated upon a single line of study, and the 
result must be most satisfactory. Likewise in Eng- 
land the grouping of unit courses has been attended 
with the most gratifying results. It is wise then to 
profit by the experience of the pioneers in this work 
and introduce as soon as possible the group system. 

In exercising selection, then, the first step toward 
grouping will be taken. In cities like Philadelphia, 
which are dotted over with centres of extension 
work, it will be comparatively easy to introduce some 
plan of selection. For instance, one centre may pre- 
fer to devote its entire energies to the study of 
American institutions ; so year after year new courses 
in American history or literature may be introduced, 
and the whole work may be confined to that exten- 
sive field. Another centre may select political 
science or biology and from all over the city attract 
students that are interested in the special lines of work 
offered. There can be a sufficient number of centres 
so that students may easily follow any line of work 
toward which they are attracted. In smaller towns 
it will be more difficult to select a line of work that 
will be continuous through four successive courses, 
not to say through a series of successive extension 
years. 
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So long as the popular element rules in the 
local centre it will be found difficult to introduce 
continuous work; but when the student element 
becomes the stronger, selection will be demanded 
even in the isolated centre. Still a step in the right 
direction may be everywhere taken. A centre that 
can support two to four unit courses per year may 
select them with reference to the tastes of the mem- 
bers by compromising, offering every year unit 
courses in the same lines of work; one in literature, 
one in history, one in science every season. 

But in grouping courses, the next point to notice is 
that of sequence. Unit courses ought to be arranged 
in a natural or logical order. The first unit course in 
chemistry should be introductory to a second, and so 
there should be a graduation from the elementary to 
the more difficult. This may be found to be imprac- 
tical in many instances, a fact that explains why 
literature and history are the most popular studies in 
the extension curriculum. The various unit courses 
may be given at any centre without regard to 
sequence. To reap the greatest educational benefit, 
however, there will sooner or later need to be a care- 
ful grouping of courses, so that the group course may 
not differ greatly from a portion of a college curri- 
culum. 

The following are examples of group courses that 
give an idea of how they may be arranged. They 
are grouped from the courses proposed by the Amer- 
ican Society's lecturers : 


HISTORY GROUP—AMERICAN. 


I unit course. 





1. The Discovery of America, 
Gus You | © Epochs in American History, 2 ‘“ ” 
~ | 3. The People of the United 
States, ° - al 
(1. The Division of the United 
States into Political and 
One Year} Social Elements, , wr 3 sa 
2. Civil Development of the 
| United States, 2 * * 
Cus Vow (1. American Statesmen, . ae a ad 
\ 2. Constitutional History . 2.5 “s 
Three Years Group, . : sa * “ 
HISTORY GROUP—EUROPEAN, 
( 1. The Renaissance, I unit course. 
| 2. The Reformation, . =e 
One Year } 3. The French Revolution, > <i 
4. Political History of Europe 
{ (1815-1849), . t= es 
1, Central Europe in the Nine- 
| teenth Century, ‘ y 2 “ 
, | 2. History of the British Empire 
Gus Voor —Sais Century, P rs ‘ 
3. Industrial History of Modern 
L Times, ‘ s * “ 
{1. The Struggle for Headship in in 
Germany, . rt ¢é oa 
| 2. Three Patriots and their 
One Year { Work — Kossuth, ate 
Bismarck, i oe. 3 
| 3. The Growth of Russia, :.* * 
(4. The Eastern Question, e* - 
Three Years Group, . | os 
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PEDAGOGICAL GROUP. 


Psychology, . ; 
One Year History of Education 


Theory of Teaching, : 
One Year { Practical Course in Methods, 
Ethics Applied to Teaching, 
Methods in Common _ School 
Work, A 
Educational Systems, 
Modern Reforms, 


2 unit courses. 
2 “ “ 


“ “ec 


“ “cs 


— eh 


“ “ 


“ “ 
One Year 


“ “ee 


“ec “cc 


~ 
eras 


Three Years Group, 





ORGANIZING A LOCAL CENTRE. 


Georce Francis Jags, 


One of the constantly recurring questions in connec- 
tion with the University Extension movement is in 
respect to the best way of making a beginning of the 
work. The first point to settle in this problem con- 
cerns the proper conditions for such work. It may 
be said that practically anywhere in the settled por- 
tion of the United States a Local Centre may be 
formed to good advantage. This may seem a little 
extravagant in view of the short experience of this 
movement in America. It must however, be always 
remembered that this idea of University Extension, 
while appearing to be very new and indeed to be a 
phase of nineteenth century progress has in its practi- 
cal workings been fully tested. 

Wherever anyone is led to see the advantages of 
Extension Teaching and to desire these for himself 
and his fellow townsmen, the first step is to write to 
the nearest Branch or to the General Offices of the 
American Society for literature on the subject. The 
general circulars, specimen syllabi, a sketch of the 
movement in England and in this country, and copies 
of University Extension will give sufficient informa- 
tion to interest half-a-dozen of his more influential 
acquaintances. When it appears to them that it 
would be well to attempt the formation of a Local 
Centre an evening meeting is arranged of a dozen 
of those on whom will naturally fall the respon- 
sibility of the work and the nearest Branch is asked 
to send if possible as representative some one of the 
organizing staff. At this meeting a fuller explanation 
is given of the methods and their proper application 
with an account of the organization of a Centre in 
some place whose conditions most nearly approach 
those of the particular locality ; a clear presentation is 
made of the probable difficulties to be encountered 
and the best way of overcoming them. A provisional 
committee is appointed and a temporary President, 
Secretary and Treasurer chosen. At the same time 
the representative of the Branch gives some indica- 
tion of the subjects that have been found most popular 
and the lecturers that have achieved the greatest suc- 
cess in the different fields. Thus a probable fore- 
casting of a season’s work can be made, for it will 
generally be possible to learn whether the engage- 
ments of the respective lecturers permit their offering 
a course in connection with the new Centre. 
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When so much has been done it will be found well 
to arrange for a public meeting of such a nature that 


as many as possible will be attracted to it. To this 


end it is necessary first to interest the local papers. 
This it will be easiest to do through the publications 
of the American Society, for in these are presented in 
the best and most available form the arguments in 
behalf of the cause which will certainly win the 
thoughtful consideration and favor of all intelligent 
and well-minded people. 


Almost invariably the press has been glad to further 
this cause in every way, and the freest announcements 
are made in the news columns, and where there has 
been a desire to use the advertising pages these have 
been made accessible at large discounts on ordinary 
rates. This, doubtless, has been, aside from ordinary 
business principles of furnishing what the people wish 
to read, entirely a disinterested action on the part of 
our papers. It cannot fail, however, to redound to 
their direct advantage, since experience has already 
shown that wherever this work is introduced all who 
have any connection with intellectual things, are 
profited, and this is equally true of individuals and of 
institutions ‘such as the public library and the daily 
paper. Through the local organs, then, the announce- 
ment will be made of a mass-meeting in some conve- 
nient hall, to be presided over by the Mayor or some 
other leading citizen, where addresses will be given on 
the subject of University Extension. Often it has been 
found best to get some one from a distance, preferably 
again a representative of the nearest Branch, or some 
well-known leader of the movement to present the 
topic. The rest of the programme is arranged to appeal 
in different features to all the different classes in the 
community. The ministers of the largest denomina- 
tions, the leaders in the educational affairs of the 
town, the president and the professors of the nearest 
college or university, representative men in the 
learned professions and the heads of the larger trades- 
unions of the place should be invited to speak. Thus 
each speech has aside from its general influence a 
particular meaning, and appeal to those of some 
special occupation in the audience. 

In no better way than this can a wide knowledge 
of the purposes, methods and advantages of this work 
be diffused. Particular care, however, should be 
taken to make it appeal to all as individuals and not 
consciously as members of classes. Experience has 
shown that if the workingmen get the idea that it is 
intended to be a charitable effort toward their uplift- 
ing, al] possible opportunity of connecting them with 
the movement is lost. It is desirable in many ways 
that the Extension audience be as mixed as that of the 
church, more so indeed than the latter is in these days 
of ‘‘fashionable’”’ congregations. 

After such a mass-meeting it is well for the tem- 
porary organization to enlarge itself by inviting a 
number of those who can most readily aid the move- 
ment, and whose names will be a strength to the 
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Centre, to become members of a General Committee. 
At the same time the Provisional Committee may be 
continued as the Executive Committee of the Centre, 
and the temporary President and Secretary made 
permanent. 

One important means of arousing interest must not 
be neglected. By personal visits more will be accom- 
plished than in any other way, and whatever plans are 
adopted this will invariably give added strength to 
the work. This matter should be put upon the mem- 
bers of the General Committee. 


The next question that arises is in respect to the 
cost of the work and to the method of meeting the 
necessary expenses. These include, first, the lecturer’s 
fees, and in some cases his traveling expenses, and a 
certain sum for syllabi, both of which are due to the 
Branch which furnishes the courses. The further 
items are for hall rent, printing of tickets, for adver- 
tising and for enrolling books. The fees for the 
lecturers and the cost of the necessary syllabi are fixed 
and can be exactly known in advance, not only for 
one course, but for the three or four courses that con- 
stitute the season’s work. The expense of hall rent 
varies greatly. Usually, however, it is found practi- 
cable to get the rooms of some club or association, 
which has a suitable meeting-place, and this often 
without charge. Especially is this true when a Library 
or Young Men’s Christian Association, a Working- 
men’s Club, a Scientific or Literary Institute has either 
been early interested in the movement, or indeed the 
very originator of the Centre. It may be said at this 
point that many of the problems incident to the estab- 
lishment of Extension work are simplified by some 
local organization assuming the responsibility of the 
course. This is being done in many cases with excel- 
lent results. 

The cost of advertising is easily reduced by win- 
ning the support of the local papers and can be 
closely estimated. 

Moreover, this is a cause which deserves and will 
receive the widest announcement and for its work no 
medium is too sacred. The ministers of all our 
churches will be found glad to give suitable mention 
from their pulpits. 

Certain books of registry are partly necessary as 
records and partly advisable on account of the in- 
crease of interest to those who know that they are 
formally entered as members of the centre and cred- 
ited with each course that is successfully passed. 

It is, nevertheless, true, despite all possible saving 
and despite the comparatively slight cost to each 
individual of the advantages gained, that the total of 
expenses is great enough to give many centres pause 
and make them reflect carefully on the ways and 
means of meeting it. Many plans have been followed 
with varying success under varied conditions. One 
that has been adopted in some instances is that of a 
guarantee fund, which can be drawn on in case of a 
deficit. Thus each guarantor pays a per cent. of his 
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pledge in proportion to the amount of the deficit. 
While this plan has been successful occasionally, in 
general it does not work well. Practically, the fact is 
that a guarantor gives a pledge expecting to be called 
on for a large part of it, in which case he would just 
as readily make an outright gift of that amount, or 
he gives it not expecting to have it asked for and then 
is surprised and somewhat vexed when the request is 
made. The plan is thus unsatisfactory in any case. 


A better plan has been found to be that of a sub- 
scription, collected in advance, sufficient to meet any 
possible excess of expenses over receipts. If the sub- 
scription is not needed it may either be returned, be 
made available for a succeeding course or used in 
other ways to be mentioned later. 


Instead of a subscription, promises to take tickets 
may be asked. At the time of the mass-meeting 
papers may be distributed and enough tickets pro- 
mised to cover the expense of the proposed course or 
courses. Still another plan is to have some interested 
parties sell the tickets and receive themselves a cer- 
tain number as commission. By this means many 
will be enabled to attend the lectures who would 
otherwise be debarred from the privilege. The 
two latter plans may often be united to advantage. 


Under the most favorable conditions, however, all 
the expenses of a course can hardly be met by the 
sale of tickets, the price of which should rarely be 
more than $1.00 for six lectures, and recourse must 
be had to the subscription plan whenever the advan- 
tages of endowment cannot be secured. 


The financial question once settled, the Executive 
Committee has the duty of selecting the course or 
courses of lectures to be given. This is a matter 
dependent so largely on local conditions that little 
can be said in the way of guidance. The great 
danger is that of choosing a popular subject in the 
hope of securing against a deficit by a large sale of 
tickets. Thisis a short-sighted policy that defeats 
itself. 

In undertaking the establishment of a Local Centre 
the active workers are naturally inspired by two ideas. 
There is, first, the desire to accomplish real and per- 
manent good and this cannot be done by a course or 
even successive courses of merely popular lectures. 
While such a plan might secure a large attendance for 
atime, it could not gain continued attendance through 
successive seasons. Amusement alone is not a suf- 
ficient force to draw busy men and women from their 
homes even once a week for months. There is but one 
influence strong enough to do this and that is the 
inherent interest and charm of subjects seriously pre- 
sented and seriously pursued with the resulting 
pleasure of a consciousness of growth in knowledge 
and mental power. The thought should ever be pre- 
sent to the committee of choosing courses at once 
interesting and instructive, and further of selecting 
these in accordance with the sequence, indicated by 
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the branches as helpful to a greater mastery of a 
special subject. 

The one charge that has so far been justly and 
effectively brought against this movement is that of 
the aimlessness of the work. This can no longer be 
justly preferred if the communities of Local Centres 
will follow the suggestions of the General Secretary 
and the Secretaries of the different Branches. 

There is indicated in another paper of this issue of 
Book NEws how courses of lectures on different 
departments of knowledge have been arranged in an 
order which clcesely resembles the logical continuity 
of college curriculum. By observing this order in 
the courses the Centre will greatly contribute not 
only to its success in one season but to its permanent 
usefulness in the community. 

Another duty which rests on the Centre, and which 
when performed likewise tends directly to its perma- 
nency, is that of encouraging in every possible way 
real study on the part of those following its lectures. 
As a means in this direction there have been offered 
by some Centres special Students’ tickets at reduced 
rates to all who by availing themselves of these de- 
clare their intention to do the reference reading and 
prepare the Weekly Papers. A more universal prac- 
tice on the part of Centres has been the encouragement 
of Students’ Associations. It is a matter involving 
little effort or expense to arrange for a suitable place 
of meeting and for a supply of the books necessary 
for a more thorough understanding of the lecture 
course. Every Centre should consider the furnishing 
of the most necessary books of reference part of its 
duties. In many places this may be cared for by the 
public library, which can often furnish a separate room 
and nearly always a particular table for Extension 
students. When the local library is unable to do this, 
recourse may be had to the subscription fund, a portion 
of which cannot be better used than in the procuring 
of the means of study. Indeed the reference library 
may justly be considered one of the necessary ex- 
penses of the Centre. If neither of these plans can be 
adopted, as a final resort appeal should be made to 
the Branch for a traveling library, which shall be at 
the disposal of the Centres during the actual duration 
of the course. This is the least satisfactory method, 
since much of the work in connection with Extension 
Teaching should be done in previous preparation and 
in further development of the subject after the close 
of the lectures. 

Again, such a library belonging to the Centre, even 
though a small one, will be an additional reason for 
the continuance of the Students’ Association, and thus 
will tend to the continued life of the Centre and also 
to the desired sequence of courses. The latter ten- 
dency is clearly seen in the influence of a Students’ 
Association near Philadelphia on the choice of lec- 
turers for next year. As a development of a subject 
of last year's work this Association has devoted the 
summer to a study of Tennyson’s Poetry, and such 
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interest aroused that a request has been made of the 
Philadelphia Branch of the American Society to fur- 
nish for next winter a course of lectures on this topic. 
This has been arranged and the summer’s work of the 
Association is thus the link in the chain of natural 
succession in subjects. 

One final point must be touched. Curiously enough 
one of the greatest difficulties of the first year has been 
the disposition of a surplus. This should certainly be 
used in the advancement of the work. A part may 
well be contributed to the General Society which in- 
variably gives more than it receives. A part may be 
held as a reserve fund for the succeeding season. 
Some portion would be wisely employed if devotea 
to the foundation of scholarships, by which free tickets 
could be given to the most deserving of those who de- 
sire and cannot pay for the lectures. Finally, as in 
the case of the subscription fund, the library of the 
Centre should be strengthened. 





THE FORMATION OF CIRCUITS, 


GeorGe HENDERSON, 
General Secretary American Society. 


The problem of University Extension is a very simple 
one in large cities and in the neighborhood of our 
universities and colleges. It is, on the other hand, 
one exceedingly difficult to settle when the question 
is that of establishing the work in a small town re- 
mote from such conditions. Applications have been 
received by the American Society for the formation of 
Centres in Pottsville, Mauch Chunk, Scranton, Pitts- 
ton and other towns in Pennsylvania of a sufficient 
size to support with ease two or three courses of 
lectures in each season, but so distant as to make it 
impossible to send lecturers each week from Philadel- 
phia. The same problem confronts this work in 
other States, where many towns are anxious for lec- 
ture courses but are not within direct reach of any 
branch of the American Society. 

It is evident that the full good which should come 
from the movement cannot be attained if it is to affect 
only those who live within a radius of fifty miles 
from some large city or great educational institution. 
A solution of this problem may perhaps best be found 
in a correlation of Centres to form what has been fitly 
called a ‘‘circuit.”” This has been repeatedly done 
in England and always with increasing results. 

With the progress of this work in this country it 
may be found well, as it certainly would not be found 
difficult, to arrange similar circuits. The necessary 
conditions are simply the location of half-a-dozen 
towns within such range of one another that it is 
possible for a lecturer, with not too fatiguing trips, to 
go from one to another on successive days, and reach 
all the towns in one week. For example, Centres 
may be established in Danville, Shamokin, Ashland, 
Pottsville, Shenandoah and Hazleton. Arrangements 
will easily be made for the lectures of the different 
Centres to be given on successive evenings in the 
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order named. The traveling expenses which fall on 
the Centres will be very light, and the entire cost of 
a course not appreciably greater for one of these dis- 
tant towns than for an immediate suburb of Phila- 
delphia. The one difference is that in the case of the 
circuit it is essential for all the Centres to choose the 
same lecturer for a given course. 

In this way the services of an excellent lecturer can 
be secured at a minimum cost. What can be done 
in this way from Philadelphia as a centre can also be 
done by the different Branches of the American 
Society in other States. 

THE CITY AND THE UNIVERSITY. 

By Pror, Rosert Ettis THompson, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
We all have heard the story of the choice offered to 
the City of Leyden by the government of the United 
Provinces, after its heroic resistance to the Spanish 
besiegers. It was asked to choose between a remis- 
sion of taxation extending over several years and a 
charter for a university. Being in a heroic mood, the 
burgesses decided to prefer the latter; and they had 
their reward. The eminence won for the city by its 
grand exploit of defence, was perpetuated for it in 
peace by the renown of scholarship and of culture 
down to our ‘own times, While other places, which 
played a hardly less heroic part in the war of liberation, 
have passed out of the recollection of all but a few 
Leyden stands before the world in inseparable asso- 
ciation with such names as Scaliger, Grotius, Cocceius, 
Huyghens, Boerhaave and Schultens in the past, and 
Scholten, Oort, Kuenen, Thiele and De la Suassaye 
in the present. 

But renown is not the chief end of either man or 
community, and a city which made Leyden’s choice 
would not have to be satisfied with so poor a reward 
as this. The university brought Leyden, and ought 
to bring any city, its own atmosphere of thoughtful- 
ness, sobriety in judgment, freedom from narrowing 
limitations of sympathy, and the largeness of mind 
that comes of familiarity with the best that has been 
thought and written by man. 

This higher gain is better seen perhaps in another 
city with which we are more familiar. Edinburgh 
seemed to loseeverything but the memories of the 
past, when the union of Scotland with England 
closed forever the sessions of her national parliament, 
and reduced Holyrood House to the level of a Bal- 
moral. But just about the time when Leyden was 
deciding that it was better to pay taxes and have a 
university, the citizens of Edinburgh, through their 
town council, had taken steps to establish the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. To that institution the beautiful 
city may be said to owe the maintenance of its chac- 
acter and its identity. Other British cities have out- 
stripped it in trade, in population, and in other ele- 
ments of material greatness. None has eclipsed it 
in radiance to the intellectual world, or has reduced it 
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to merely provincial importance. Edinburgh has 
felt itself in living contact with the mind of the race 
through her scholars, her poets, her thinkers, and has 
known that she was taking her full part in the 
advance of thought. 

In our American cities the ambition to become 
university centres is one feature of the rivalry with 
which they are competing for the front rank. It is 
felt that on the one hand the city has advantages 
over smaller towns as a centre of the higher culture, 
which have not been duly estimated ; and that these 
advantages are increasing with the growth of wealth, 
of leisure, and of scientific, literary and artistic collec- 
tions. On the other hand it is seen the advantage of 
access to schools of the highest culture is one with 
which the modern city cannot dispense. It once was 
thought enough for London that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge lay within a few days’ journey. Sixty years 
ago it was found that the spirit of the centres of cul- 
ture had so widely diverged from that of the centre of 
population and wealth, that London must become a 
university centre. At first the problem was solved 
by setting up a university which should merely confer 
degrees, without asking from what quarter the candi- 
dates came or who had trained them. This resulted 
in establishing within London itself the dualism of a 
college in sympathy with Oxford and Cambridge, and 
another more in sympathy with the “ practical’’ tone 
of the great city. With this London itself now is so 
dissatisfied that it is moving for the creation of a 
teaching university which will unify the schools and 
types of divergent culture ; and in spite of the resist- 
ance of the existing university, the power to create 
this new one has just been bestowed by legal 
authority. 

So in our American cities, Columbia and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania were long the only institu- 
tions of the higher learning located in large cities. 
Of late years all the larger cities have been bestirring 
themselves, in agreement with the shrewd good sense 
of Benjamin Franklin, who was the first to perceive 
the necessity of a university to the completeness of a 
city’s life. Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, 
Denver and others are moving in this direction. It 
is not merely for the convenience of having it made 
possible for the young men of these cities to obtain a 
college training without leaving their homes, that they 
are forming this ambition. It is because they per- 
ceive, with more or less clearness, that the city itself, 
directly and indirectly, is to be benefitted by the 
existence of such an institution. 

It is objected that the higher scholarship has very 
little in common with the busy life of a great city ; 
that it calls for the peacefulness of an academic town, 
whose life shall be dominated by the institution to 
which the place owes its fame. It is enough to say 
that the best scholarship of this and other lands seeks 
the cities with nearly invariable preference; that it is 
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often possessed by men who are taking a most active 
part in the city’s life public or its business. 

Our own city furnishes ample illustration of the 
truth that activity in business or professional life is no 
obstacle to eminent service in science and in litera- 
ture. I pass over the lawyers and physicians, who, 
in line of their own profession have given Philadel- 
phia the foremost place in the literatures of those 
great subjects. The labors of James Logan, as Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth, did not prevent his 
obtaining recognized rank among the classic and 
historical scholars of his age—an eminence still 
recorded for us in the Loganian Library ; nor did the 
ill-requited toil of his contemporary, Thomas Story, 
as Recorder of Deeds, prevent his being, after Robert 
Barclay, the most learned and able of the apologists 
of Quakerism, John Bartram and Alexander Wilson 
were no idlers, yet they found time to lay the founda- 
tions of American Botany and Ornithology. Benjamin 
Franklin was not the less successful as a printer, or 
the less influential in the public life of his country, 
because he acquired a perfect English style, and 
extended the reach of scientific knowledge. John 
Dickinson, Charles Thomson, James Wilson, and 
Francis Hopkinson, were men of affairs, yet they 
contributed to the literary defence of the Revolution 
and the Constitution. Tenche Coxe, Matthew Carey, 
his greater son Henry Charles Carey, Condy Raguet 
and Stephen Colwell, were all busy men; and yet 
they all have left their mark on the history of Ameri- 
can Political Economy. David Rittenhouse and 
Benjamin Rush, were immersed in the toils of labori- 
ous professions, while they were laboring for the 
enlightenment of their countrymen and of the world. 
It was while discharging the laborious duties of the 
pastorate that Elias Beadle, became eminent in con- 
chology, and Henry C. McCook obtained a foremost 
rank among both myrmothecologists, and arachnolo- 
gists, by his studies of the ants andthe spiders. Hard 
work in the teaching of medical science did not prevent 
Joseph Leidy from becoming the foremost of Ameri- 
can biologists. Henry Charles Lea is not less known 
to Europe by the width and accuracy of his erudition, 
than to his own city as a public-spirited citizen and an 
active and successful man of business. 


These merchants, professional men and teachers, 
might be paralleled with hundreds of instances from 
other cities, all going to show that intellectual life and 
energy often find their happiest stimulus in the fact that 
they are the employment of busy men’s leisure, their 
avocation—not their vocation. And if the instances 
are exceptional of such men finding time for such 
work, the reason of this is to be sought in the neglect 
or indolence of the rest, and not in the necessities of 
the case. The time spent on mere trifles by most of 
us would be more than sufficient for the cultivation 
of any intellectual pursuit for which we had any 
fitness, be it Sanskrit philology, or the Greek drama, 
or Conchology. 
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A city should be a great self-educating coramunity, 
in which men of all ages and conditions should be 
doing some genuine work in this direction. The 
conception of education as a thing to do and be done 
with—to embrace only the years of childhood and 
youth—is as modern as it is mischievous. The 
education of grown men was the purpose for which 
the university was started in the middle ages; and of 
the myriads of students drawn to Paris and Oxford, 
few were other than men of responsible years and 
mature minds. It is since the Reformation that the 
idea has arisen that the school is the place for children 
alone, and that there is a point in human life at which 
we can assume that our schooling is over. 

The consequence of this misapprehension is that 
we have in modern society a vast mass of inert intel- 
ligence, which has just been awakened sufficiently to 
intellectual life not to be contented with less, and yet 
not usefully or happily employed to any end. The 
sum of human enjoyment and of delight in existence 
is thus curtailed woefully, and social intercourse is 
reduced to the beggarly elements of gossip and jest. 
Mammon-worship takes possession of minds fitted 
for better things, but left unoccupied by want of 
employment such as their capacity calls for. Human 
life is shortened as well as robbed of its best delight, 
because, as Luther happily puts it, the millstones, 
having nothing between them to grind, are grinding 
each other. That intellectual employments do 
lengthen life, is amply shown by the statistics of 
longevity. I have known men who died before their 
time because their business or work was not sufficient 
in its demands upon their intellects to give them em- 
ployment, and they had not learnt how to employ 
their leisure. 


It is in this view of the possibilities of city life on its 
intellectual and educational side, that the importance 
of the university to the city is seen in its entirety. 
The university is not an isolated institution, when it is 
in its right position. It is to be the chief focus of an 
intellectual energy, which shall be diffused every- 
where and felt at every point. It can come into the 
most intimate and potent relations with only the com- 
paratively small class, who are enrolled as its students, 
and who have time for attendance on its curriculum. 
These in their turn become the channels for the dif- 
fusion of its influence to wide circles, through their 
personal and professional life. Hitherto it has been 
content with this indirect influence on the thought of 
the community. But now the time has come for an 
advance movement to attain more intimate relations 
with the mind of the whole community. 

University Extension has just this significance. It 
is bringing the university into right relations with the 
city, by breaking down the conventional barriers 
which have sundered the two. It ignores the exist- 
ence of any educational line that sunders youth and 
mature years, and in this it is returning to the older 
and more wholesome tradition of early times. It 
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ignores, therefore, any line that has been drawn be- 
tween the leisurely and the busy classes, claiming for 
culture the hours which have been found all the more 
fruitful because they are the leisure of men who are 
living in touch with social, professional and business 
life. 


THE LIBRARY IN THE WORK. 


W.I. Fretcuer, 
Librarian of Amherst College. 
To be worthy of the name of university education a 
system must combine at least two things: lectures by 
competent instructors, and original research by the 
students. 

There have been two well-marked periods in Amer- 
ican culture in the last half-century: that of the 
lyceum lecture, and that of the public library. 

The public library movement which sprung up in 
the track of the lyceum lectures, doubtless owed much 
of its impulse to the felt need of means for supplying 
what the lecture system lacked. It is certain that the 
library associations were the direct outgrowth in many 
cases of the lyceums. Why the lecture system grad- 
ually fell into decay as the libraries sprung up, might 
be difficult to say, and the inquiry would hardly be 
pertinent to the present discussion. But as the reac- 
tion from lecture to reading took place and came to 
its head, it was seen that the library no more than the 
lyceum was a complete ‘‘people’s university,” al- 
though this name has often been applied to it. Hence 
the efforts in various directions to furnish guidance for 
readers, especially for young readers, through the co- 
operation of teacher with librarian. 

And now comes the University Extension move- 
ment to join in a happy wedlock these two forces—the 
spoken and the printed word. For it is of the very 
essence of university teaching, as already remarked, 
that the student be an investigator on his own ac- 
count. In England the Extension lecturers carry with 
them on their tours ‘traveling libraries’’ selected 
from the libraries of their own universities or pro- 
vided for the special purpose. These books are 
placed where those attending the course can have 
access to them between the lectures, and guidance in 
the use of the’books is one of the main features of 
the lecturer's work. In this country librarians and 
literary directors are among the first to hail University 
Extension and to recognize the importance of their 
relation to it. As courses are planned in towns where 
libraries exist, two or three things will be done by the 
library managers to further the work. In the first 
place the library will be stocked with the books 
needed. When it is observed how large a share of 
the more ‘‘ solid’ books bought for the public libra- 
ries remain almost unused on the shelves, it is plain 
that any library can well afford to buy even a com- 
paratively large supply of books that have a definite 
call awaiting them. Not the books “that no 
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library should be without’’ by some conventional 
principle, but those which are wanted for actual ser- 
vice deserve the library’s attention. The modern 
library building, if well planned, will contain not 
merely one general reading-room, but several 
medium-sized rooms which can be used for something 
akin to the ‘‘ Seminar”’ work of the large universi- 
ties. The best part of University Extension teaching 
will not be done in lectures to large audiences, but in 
hand to hand work with a class, in a room provided 
with the necessary books and illustrative apparatus, 
and accessible to members of the class between the 
lectures, for their study and consultation of authorities. 

Where no regular University Extension work has 
yet reached, such rooms may be used, as they have 
been in some places, by classes from high and other 
schools, and by Chautauqua circles and other self- 
helpful educational associations and clubs. 

Further still, as the users of the public libraries 
become students rather than mere readers for enter- 
tainment, they must be admitted to the student's 
privilege of access to all the books ona subject at the 
shelves where they stand. Those who wish to use 
the library as a means of real education to them- 
selves cannot be required to be content with the mere 
doling out to them of individual books under harras- 
sing conditions, and the admission of such readers to 
a free use of books on the shelves is perhaps the next 
forward step to be taken in making our public libraries 
thoroughly available. 

Developed intelligently along such lines as these, 
the public library will be one of the chief factors in 
the work of popular culture, supplementing, though 
it can never supplant, the efforts of the teacher and 
the lecturer. 

Its officers and administrators, if worthy of their 
place, will be quick to lend their aid to the University 
Extension movement. And not least of the benefits 
of this movement will be its reflex influence on the 
management and administration of the libraries them- 
selves. No mere mechanical passers-out of books, 
and keepers of records, will answer for librarians or 
library attendants, but the work of the librarian will 
become more truly a profession, requiring not only 
intelligence and skill, but special training such as is 
being furnished already at the schools for librarians 
in Albany, and in partial courses elsewhere. 


THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 
There are many reasons why the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations of the coun:ry may naturally be 
expected to identify themselves early and closely with 
the University Extension movement. Throughout 
the United States these strong organizations have 
been doing for years educational work of high grade. 
Under the direction of the Associations in our larger 
cities have been conducted special courses, and even 
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schools which have exerted a wide and permanent 
influence. In Boston alone more students have been 
enrolled by the Y. M. C. A. during the past year than 
were in attendance at Harvard College. If anything 
could be considered particularly necessary for the 
more complete success of these attempts at a wider 
diffusion of the benefits of education, it would be 
found in a greater systematization of the work, a more 
definite idea of what is exactly most desirable, and of 
how far and by what means this can be attained. A 
clear conception of the results possible in any line of 
endeavor is the absolute essential toward fully secur- 
ing them. 

Such a conception, such a system in respect to their 
educational efforts is now offered to the Y. M.C. 
Associations of the country by the American Society. 
The primal object sought by this Society, it cannot be 
too often stated, is the better utilization of the existing 
means of instruction. Arrogating no power to itself, 
offering even its co-operation only to those who are 
ready and anxious to avail themselves of it, the 
American Society seeks to show how the results 
attempted in a hundred different ways, by as many 
different organizations, can be obtained at a less ex- 
pense in time, effort and money. 

Aside from the universities themselves, it will be 
difficult to find any group or class of societies of any 
kind whatsoever which ought sooner to welcome Uni- 
versity Extension or which can more effectively aid 
itthan the Y. M.C. A. What we should naturally 
expect is found to be true. The history of the move- 
ment in Philadelphia reveals no more enthusiastic 
centre, none which by ordinary tests can be con- 
sidered more successful than the one in connec- 
tion with the Y. M. C. A. What was true at the 
Association Local Centre at Fifteenth and Chestnut, 
was true of the branch societies throughout the city 
and in the suburbs. That this was no spasmodic 
effort of one season is proved by the continued ac- 
tivity of the old Centres in connection with the Y. M. 
C. A., and the agitated formation of new. Already 
among other requests for Centres has come one from 
the Y. M. C. A. of a neighboring city. Here there 
was an enterprising and successful attempt at Exten- 
tion Teaching during the season of 1890-1891. The 
old organization is planning new courses for the coming 
season with every prospect of a renewal of past re- 
sults. The city is, however, fully able to support 
several Centres, and the Y. M. C. A. has taken up 
the matter and asked if it may guarantee for itself 
the payment of two courses and arrange all details 
through its own instead of a general committee. To 
this there can be but one answer. The American 
Society is anxious to accomplish the greatest good 
and is ready always to treat with any responsible 
parties in reference to its courses, The peculiar 
advantages possessed by the Y. M. C. A., in having a 
strong organization, with capable, active members, ex- 
perienced in arranging popular lectures, with a good 
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library, a strong backing aside from those on its 
membership list and the hearty sympathy of all 
right minded men in the community, should not be 
and it is evident are not being overlooked by them- 
selves. A proof of this is seen in the fact that the 
first application tor a local Centre in New York came 
to the Regents at Albany from the Y.M.C.A. of 
that city. 

In addition to the advantages already mentioned 
there must be noticed one or two more. The Y. M. 
C. A., by its very organization is enabled not only to 
arrange easily for two or three courses in a single 
winter, but having a permanent and enlightened 
membership can secure without a struggle two very 
important things. First, it can determine by a single 
vote of its own committee that the course selected 
shall be not a merely popular one but shall have a 
real educational value. Further, a single vote can 
determine that successive courses shall not treat of 
French History and American Art, of Electricity and 
Mythology, of Shakespeare and the Vedas, but that 
there shall be a sequence in the work by which the 
results of one course shall be made a permanent pos- 
session and still further extended by the succeeding. 
The natural harmony of action in these associations 
is a very important element in the problem. 

Reference need hardly be made to the evident 
saving in all the incidentals of the work which is 
possible to a fixed organization. Advertising, print- 
ing, hall rent and the trouble and expense of selling 
tickets, are almost negligible quantities to the Y. M. 
C. A., unless a special effort is made in the larger 
cities to secure members. 





THE WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is one of 
the greatest missionary and educational movements 
of the century. The society was started in the former 
spirit, but its leaders early saw the necessity of 
developing carefully the educational feature, which is 
always the natural expression of an underlying idea 
of movements for reform, This has been so success- 
fully done that many States have passed laws requir- 
ing instruction to be given in the common schools on 
the physiological action of alcohol. Few will be 
disposed to doubt the effectiveness of such legisla- 
tion. The fact remains, however, that in this, as in 
every other branch of common school work, the in- 
fluence of earlier instruction disappears all too soon. 
One of the many reasons why the system of Exten- 
sion teaching satisfies a popular demand is that not 
only do thousands not remain long enough in our 
schools, but that what they actually gain there is lost, 
from lack of later opportunities for study. Along this 
definite line of temperance instruction, then, there is 
much that should be done by the W.C. T. U. for 
adults. How may it be accomplished ? 
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It is to be feared that few grown people, especially 
of those whom it is desired to reach, could be brought 
together to have the definite physiological lessons of 
earlier years repeated to them. 

The plans adopted by this organization are cer- 
tainly excellent. The temperance prayer-meeting is 
a great force. The temperance eating-houses are fill- 
ing a very important demand by offering opportuni- 
ties to those tempted to free themselves from the 
constant solicitation of the ordinary beer restaurant. 
The reading-rooms and libraries that are connected 
with these houses are proving a strong counter-attrac- 
tion and the occasional lecture given in them is 
usually well-attended. To all these means the W. C. 
T. U. should add that of courses of lectures, first in 
general physiology, where the ultimate aim is not too 
apparent and the particular teaching of alcoholic 
effects introduced in its proper place with no undue 
prominence. Fifteen minutes’ talk on this subject in 
the midst of a lecture on physiology would generally 
have greater results than an hour and a half impas- 
sioned appeal by one who would be immediately 
suspected of exaggeration. 


To make these courses fully effective there should 
be a real educational value inherentinthem. At this 
point in the development of Extension Teaching in 
this country no arguments are necessary to show the 
merits of the system, both from a popular and from 
an educational standpoint. The W.C. T. U. of any 
town or city can readily obtain a course of lectures 
from a specialist on physiology, even when an indi- 
vidual preference on his part not to be known as a 
temperance agitator might cause him to refuse a 
single lecture on that subject, 

If the start in University Extension is thus made 
by any society of the W. C. T. U. there is little proba- 
bility that the matter will rest there. The influence 
of one such course will lead to a request for more 
from those whom it is most desired to influence. An 
excellent definition of education is the substitution of 
higher pleasures for lower. This society has felt the 
truth of the definition and will not neglect the warn- 
ing it carries withit. This substitution cannot take 
place unless the higher pleasures are put within reach 
and, at least, as near asthe lower. The W. C. T. U. 
possesses unparalleled opportunities ,for the work. 
There is no such organization in the world comparable 
to it in strength. All the necessary books for study 
and reference can be gathered in its libraries from 
the large funds which are placed at its command. 
The guarantee fund of one or more courses of Exten- 
sion work can be secured in a short time or voted 
from the treasury. There need be no fear as to the 
results of such expenditures. The work may be made 
largely self-supporting and the increase of strength 
in popular favor and of financial support will more 
than justify the outlay. 

It is the duty of all who are striving for the good of 
humanity to aid all at work along similar lines. Co- 
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dperation is the economic law of the present time and 
only thus can the banded powers of wrong be over- 
come. 

At the Paoli encampment of the W.C. T. U. on 
August Ist, the entire day's session was given up to dis- 
cussion of educational topics. A joint Round-Table 
on University Extension and the Chautauquan Move- 
ment was led by George Francis James, of Philadel- 
phia. At the close of the day there was an organiza- 
tion formed to promote these two causes, “the Chau- 
tauqua work in the country, University Extension in 
the towns.’’ There was a public joining by the mem- 
bers of the W. C. T. U. to the ranks of these “ Salva- 
tion Armies’ of education. All the conditions point 
to such action as forecasting the universal adoption 
of the University Extension idea by the W. C. T. U. 





THE BENEFIT TO WOMEN’S CLUBS. 
Miss E. M. Howe, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
To women's clubs the new power—University Ex- 
tension—comes with a special message. Setting aside 
those which are of a purely executive character, 
these clubs may be divided into those which exist 
for philanthropic ends, as the Young Women's Chris- 
tian Associations, the Working-girls’ Clubs, the Girls’ 
Friendly, and those which combine study and social 
intercourse in varying proportions. 

Every woman who belongs to a study club—and 
what woman, in these days, does not ?>—knows the 
history of the average work of such a club. It is 
planned with care, begun with enthusiasm, carried 
on vaguely, and leaves the student in the spring with 
accretions of knowledge which will be variously esti- 
mated according to the acumen and the sincerity of 
its possessor. On the one side the expectant student 
has the diverse and strenuous interests of our busy 
lite, and on the other “a course of study” with only 
her own good resolutions to hold her to it, or enable 
her to follow it to advantage. University Extension 
offers the study-club just what it needs—intelligent, 
steady direction, and the spur of a definite standard 
to be attained. The services of a university lecturer 
are beyond the means of most such clubs. That 
difficulty could be overcome bya little codperation 
between societies of kindred aims. 

There are in almost every city groups of women 
studying some phase of political science. Political 
science clubs—clubs which are studying governmental 
machinery and parliamentary law, students of econo- 
mic questions or topics of the day, might so combine 
their strength as to secure a course of University 
lecturers, which should serve as a directing force for 
their work during the year. Such lectures could be 
given every other week, leaving the meetings on 
alternate weeks for the individual work of the different 
clubs. By the same method the various reading 
circles in a town could find in their winter's entertain- 
ment an undreamed-of profit. Perhaps one group 
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has chosen Browning, and another Goethe, and 
another Thackeray or Jane Austen or Henry James, 
or another may plan nothing more ambitious than 
to have the weekly darning enlivened by the reading 
of a short story, but Goethe and the short story alike 
would gain by a course of lectures which should set 
forth the principles of literary art and the relation of 
literature to life and the development of a people. 
Such courses as either of these, or similar ones in 
social science, or Biblical criticism, or any other sub- 
ject in which women generally are interested, would 
have to be mismanaged not to attract many outside 
of the organizations having them in charge, and they 
could readily be made the beginning of a permanent 
“ Centre.” 

Nor is it alone the clubs made up of women from 
the more fortunate classes that can profit by what 
University Extension offers. It puts an instrument 
into the hands of philanthropic workers. The Young 
Women’s Christian Associations have in them 
material for enthusiastic working centres, nor is there 
any good reason why working-girls’ clubs should not 
enjoy these new opportunities. In fact, there is that 
in University Extension work which fits it peculiarly 
to meet the needs of the women whom these organi- 
zations are designed to help. For what is it that they 
need? ‘The spur of new and higher ideals, the 
stimulus of opportunity, the sense that they may share 
in noble activities. It is the characteristic of univer- 
sity work that it emphasizes this side of study, and 
that it brushes the utilitarian aside and stands for 
self-forgetful methods and ideal aims. 

For this reason it is eminently fit that it should enlist 
the codperation of such clubs as the Sorosis or the New 
England Women's Club of Boston or their prototypes 
in the smaller cities. Such bodies could hardly do a 
better work for women than to acquaint them with 
the opportunities open to them. The opportunities 
are many in these days, but it is not every woman 
who is fairly conscious of them. Scores of girls pass 
from a thoughtless youth to a common-place maturity, 
because no one pointed out to them the chances for 
development which lay at their doors. It is one of 
the pitiful sights of the world—the stunted minds 
among women who might have come into possession 
of their powers. Upon such women University Ex- 
tension may lay an awakening hand, and to many a 
girl it should prove the happy suggestion which shall 
lead her to the college itself. When it does not, it 
may still teach a valuable lesson in the standard of 
scholarship which it establishes, for it does not take a 
profound observer to discover that there is a much 
more general desire for education among women than 
clear conception of the cost at which education can 
be acquired. The case was put ina nut-shell by a 
young Southerner, a student at aco-educational col- 
lege. ‘‘ What!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘do you mean to say 
that they make the young ladies take the same exam- 
ination that we have to take? I think it is extremely 
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discourteous !"” But not even chivalry itself can cut 
out a new road to learning. One of the most import- 
ant functions of University Extension, especially in 
relation to women, is to furnish ‘a test by which the 
educational makeshifts that have arisen in such 
abundance can be judged. 





WORK FOR AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 
Pror. Louis Bevirr, JR. 
Rutgers College. 

There is no question that the great industry of agri- 
culture has its just claim on the system of public 
education of the country, and the way seems at last 
to be opening toward the satisfaction of this claim. 
The existence in this country of the State Colleges, 
having a definite relation to agriculture, is a peculiar 
feature of our system of education, providing 
natural centres for just the kind of work that is now 
so diligently being started, and the special applica- 
bility of the educational methods known as University 
Extension, to the instruction of the farming popula- 
tion, is a point that must not be overlooked if we 
would adapt the work to the particular characteristics 
of American life. If we cannot bring the farmers to 
the college, or, if, when we bring them, they cease to 
be farmers, we can take the college to the farmers. 

Extension lecture courses, in centres of farming popu- 
lation, will, if properly advertised and made inter- 
esting, attract the brightest boys and more thoughtful 
men. This way of making known and popularizing 
the modern applications of science to agriculture 
meets the objections that have been urged against 
the work of the State Colleges. It has been said that 
their standard of admission is so high as practically 
to exclude farmers’ sons, but in this kind .of work 
there is no standard of admission. All who takea 
genuine interest may be enrolled, and can get all the 
advantage which their intelligence permits. The 
only selection will be the natural selection by native 
capacity or degree of intellectual development. 
Again, in the matter of expense, it might be said that 
the prolonged residence away from home, to say 
nothing of necessary fees, prevents the attendance of 


many earnest and intelligent young men. But here~ 


no such expense is demanded, and the fees for 
attendance can be made so small as to offer a prac- 
tical hindrance to noone. The advisability, however, 
of a low fee is universally admitted, since what is 
obtained free of all charge in the way of pure charity is 
valued lightly in proportion. From this system of 
University Extension applied to agriculture we may 
reasonably hope for the most practical and beneficent 
results. 

The purpose of the work sufficiently defines the 
character of the lectures to be given. Courses of 
instruction must be conducted in practical farming 
and applied chemistry, in entomology and botany, in 
road-making and bridge-building, in plant-foods and 
stock-breeding, and the like. Intelligent farming 
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will certainly pay, not only in dollars and cents, but 
also in educative influence; the average culture of 
the farmer will be elevated, his comforts will be 
multiplied, and the general prosperity of the country 
will be stimulated to a higher degree than by raising 
any other one occupation. There is, however, at 
least one expansion of the work beyond the strict 
limits of practical utility to be contemplated from the 
start. The opportunity afforded by this machinery 
for giving instruction in the English language and 
literature cannot be lost. Every one knows how 
sorely such instruction is needed. 


There remains to be considered a matter that is, 
perhaps, the most important of all, viz.: The ways 
and means. Even ina small State like New Jersey, 
the work would have to be conducted from a very 
large number of centres close enough together so 
that no small country village but would become a 
centre of education to th: surrounding population. 
A very large number of lecturers would have to be 
constantly in the field. Moreover, only a small part 
of the work could be self-supporting. The lecturers 
will have to be adequately paid, or we cannot get 
the best class of work, hence, the necessity of a 
special endowment. The two needs that confront the 
institution which desires to begin this work are, 
therefore, men to lecture and teach, and money to 
pay them. 

Both as regards men and money, the practical 
method is to start with what is at hand. In the case 
of the Agricultural Colleges, the staff of professors, 
both in the college proper and in the Experiment 
Station, must assume, temporarily at least, the task of 
outside lecturing and teaching, but to look at this as 
a final solution is absurd. These men are already 
as fully occupied as men in any other profession, and 
cannot carry, permanently, an additional burden, 
least of all one which should grow constantly heavier. 
As the work increases, those professors who have 
shown decided ability in it should have their college 
duties lightened, and new men should be added to 
the staff to fill the vacancies created. Beginning in 
this way, instead of attempting to form an inde- 
pendent corps of Extension workers, will preserve 
intact the organic relation between the college and 
the Extension work—a matter of the utmost import- 
ance. Ultimately, the staff of Extension teachers will 
be enlarged beyond these narrow limits as experience, 
shall show to be best, but this must be left to 
experience. 

Lastly, as to the money to run such a system, it 
must be borne in mind that a certain amount of 
revenue will be derived from the lectures arid class- 
work, less, however, in this particular branch perhaps 
than in University Extension work in general, be- 
cause it is directed primarily toward the smaller towns 
and villages where only a small percentage of the 
expense could be met. For the deficit we must look 
in this case not to individual generosity, but to the 
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State. The policy of State support for the Agricul- 
tural College is too well established to be called in 
question at this time, and no channel of expenditure 
could possibly be more in harmony with the purpose 
of these institutions than that which has here been 
outlined. First, however, the college with its own 
resources must assume the responsibility of beginning 
in order to demonstrate that Extension teaching is 
practicable along these lines and that it will prove 
eminently useful. When the wisdom of the move- 
ment becomes evident in its success we can appeal to 
the State with entire confidence in a generous 
response. 

That University Extension is destined to enlarge to 
a marked degree the functions of our American col- 
leges can scarcely be questioned, but with proper 
safeguards it ought not to lower the standard of work 
done in them, while it will supplement it by a more 
diffused instruction in a vastly wider field. Were this 
Extension work to be demanded as a permanent ad- 
ditional duty from the college faculties as now con- 
stituted, it would prove a mixed blessing, but this is 
not at all the purpose of its wisest promoters. If in 
consequence of this movement the sphere of our 
educational institutions is to be greatly enlarged the 
number of teachers must be proportionately increased 
and we do not need to anticipate that we shall “lose 
in intention what we gain in extension.” Of this 
great work there are many branches, but it seems to 
me that none is more worthy of early attention than 
its application to the benefit of agriculture, using the 
State Colleges as operating centres. 





PEDAGOGICAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS. 


There is no department of university work that has 
won such rapid recognition of late years as pedagogy. 
A dozen years ago there was hardly a chair of this 
subject in the United States. To-day there are few 
leading universities of the country which are not 
devoting more and more attention to this work. 

For many reasons it seems probable that the study 
of pedagogy will be popular in extension work. In 
the first place, ic is the only instance of the possibility 
of gaining by this system even measurably results in 
professional training comparable to those of the col- 
lege. No one would think of substituting courses in 
Extension teaching for the work of the divinity or 
law school, still less would it occur to any one to 
pursue the study of medicine in this way. The case 
is far different with the teacher. He has his experi- 
mental laboratory at hand in his class-room. He has 
time to devote to professional] study and every incen- 
tive is present to urge him to it. Except in the thinly 
settled country district there are always many of his 
colleagues near enough to join him easily in his 
efforts. There is then at once the pleasure and spur 
of unitedaction. In our days there are few schools 
without a library and the school officers are always 
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ready to increase it on reasonable proof of such 
necessity. The teacher may thus have the requisite 
books for a reference and working library of 
pedagogy. 

Here are all the essentials for carrying out in the 
fullest detail the features of Extension teaching, and 
that, too, under the most favorable circumstances. 
The nucleus of a Centre exists in every graded school 
and every group of country schools. Books are 
readily obtainable; interest is fortunately already 
aroused. The common school teacher through the 
county and State meetings, through the Reading 
Circle and educational journals, is universally keen 
in the study and discussion of pedagogical questions. 
The permanence of a Centre once established is guar- 
anteed by the comparatively unchanged corps of 
teachers through successive years. Students’ Asso- 
ciations should nowhere be as popular, as easily 
directed and as harmonious, for here all are invariably 
interested in the same subject. 

Under these favorable circumstances it should be 
easy to realize from the start the most developed plans 
of this system. Courses should be chosen in a cer- 
tain order and arranged to extend through several 
years. The whole field of educationalthought should 
be separated into the three natural divisions, the his- 
torical, the theoretical and the practical. During the 
eight months of the school year, which are sufficiently 
free of special work to be available for this purpose, 
courses in each of these phases might be given. The 
unit course of six lectures will probably give place 
under these conditions to a more extended one of ten 
or twelve, With the work carefully planned itis per- 
fectly feasible to have one lecture each week, which 
is devoted to ordinary teaching throughout the year. 
In smaller towns it may be found possible, however, 
at firstto arrange only courses of ‘six lectures. These 
will doubtless be lengthened with each course that is 
successfully completed. 

In some places of small size and inconvenient of 
access, where even the ‘“‘circuit’’ feature cannot be 
adopted and no lecturer obtained from a distance, the 
county superintendent might be induced to undertake 
the work. 

In this feature of Extension teaching Philadelphia 
is again the pioneer, in offering for the coming season 
a trial course in the most interesting phase of peda- 
gogical study—the historical. This is the first of a 
series of courses, systemically planned to give to 
Philadelphia teachers as much professional training 
asis given in any normal school or university of the 
country. 

There are many advantages for this work here 
which are not to be found in other cities. The large 
number of earnest, progressive teachers, the influence 
of the proposed Department of Pedagogy of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the newly established 
School of Pedagogy in the Central High School, the 
successful work of the Girls’ Normal School, and the 
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admirable pedagogical library at the Board of Educa- 
tion, are conditions which promise to aid greatly in 
the development of this branch of Extension teaching. 

The question of books remains one of the most 
important, and as a guide in the first collecting of a 
pedagogical library the following list is given of 
books which every teacher should possess and which 
may be bought for twenty-five or thirty dollars : 


Baldwin—“ School Management,”’ $1.10. 
Bain—‘ Education as a Science,”’ $1.35. 
Compayre—“ History,” $1.40. 

Compayre—“ Lectures,” $1.40. 

De Garmo— Essentials of Methods,’’ 65 cents, 
De Guimps—* Pestalozzi,” $1.35. 

Dewey—* Psychology,” $1.13. 

Fitch—“ Lectures on Teaching,” go cents, 
Fréebel—* Education of Man,’’ $1.10. 

Hall, G. Stanley—* Pedagogical Seminary.” 
Hughes—* Mistakes in Teaching,” 40 cents. 
Locke—*“ Thoughts on Education,” 81 cents. 
Lindner—* Empirical Psychology,” $1.00, 
Laurie—“ Rise of Universities,” $1.10. 
Laurie—“ Comenius,” $1.00. 

Page—* Theory and Practice of Teaching,” $1.00, 
Payne—* Contributiuns,”’ 25 cents 

Perez—“ First Three Years of Childhood,” $1.10, 
Plato—* Republic,” 95 cents. 

Quick—* Educational Reformers,” 80 cents. 
Radestock—“ On Habit,” 75 cents. 

Ribot—* Diseases of Personality,’’ 65 cents. 
Rousseau—“ Emile,” 72 cents. 

Shirreft, Emily—*Kindergarten,’’ 20 cents, 
Sonnenschein—* Encyclopzedia of Education.” 
Spencer—“ Education,” 45 cents. 

Voltaire—* Rousseau.” j 


THE STUDY OF POLITICS. 


Pror. Wooprow WILson, 
Princeton College. 


I suppose that it is to be reckoned one of the very 
first duties of the University Extension lecturer that 
he make his subject vital and interesting; that he 
adapt his whole method to exciting an intelligent and, 
if may be, permanent curiosity concerning the topics 
of which he treats. If this be true, he must resist all 
temptation to be doctrinaire. Nothing doctrinaire is 
interesting to the man of the world, or, in politics, 
ought to be interesting to anybody. The study of 
politics is a study of life; of the life of States, the 
close organization of peoples into communities, their 
wide organization into commonwealths, their united 
efforts towards the attainment of common ends. 
Nice theories do not fit the study of such things, for 
theories must be logical and life need not be, indeed, 
seldom is; it can be learned only by familiar associa- 
tion with it, can be penetrated only by. insight, 
deciphered only by close and repeated scrutiny. 

The first thing to be understood, therefore, in 
undertaking the study of politics is that it is not a 
mere study of facts—unless, indeed, we are to give 
to the word “‘ facts ’’ a meaning so wide as to include 
every aspect of life. Of course the play of my im- 
agination is a fact (at least if it be allowed that I have 
one), but we do not call a study of the imagination a 
study of facts, but a study of mental processes, of 
the laws of thought. Nation differs from nation, in 
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habits, aptitudes, ambitions, needs, desires, and a 
system of politics which will suit one nation may be 
eminently unsuitable for another, its neighbor. 
There is, accordingly, no one best system of govern- 
ment, but for each nation there is some sort of gov- 
ernment which is best adapted to its wants and 
capacities, most appropriate and helpful in its present 
stage of development. When once this idea is fully 
accepted, as it must be by every student qualified to 
judge, it is impossible to be doctrinaire, to travel any 
longer the “high Zvzori”’ road of political specula- 
tion. 

The reason why one polity suits one nation and 
another, another is thatinstitutions match the thought 
of the people to which they belong ; revolution comes 
when the thought of the people has become intolerant 
of its form of government. It follows, therefore, that 
if we would know politics on the broad scale we must 
match patterns of thought with patterns of political 
structure, fit peoples into their institutions in our con- 
ceptions of systems, realize how those institutions are 
made up out of their ideals. Of course it is no easy 
matter to study the thought of a nation, for its thought 
is not a simple but an infinitely complex thing. Its 
way of looking at things is compounded of ancient 
prejudices most obscurely derived and constructed, 
of social conventions most variously acquired and 
based upon many partially hidden ideas, of a score 
of items most curiously extracted from a history full 
of variety and change. There is nothing in the life 
of a people which does not in some way affect its 
politics ; there is nothing, consequently, in that life 
which is intrinsically foreign to the inquiries of the 
student of politics. But there are things which lie 
close to his subject and things which obviously lie 
remote from it, and he must limit himself to those 
things which afford him direct suggestion. 

There are some things which directly affect the 
political spirit of a people—such, for example, as the 
family relationships, the laws of property and inheri- 
tance, the usages of local government, the personal 
characteristics and ambitions of the families which 
have ruled over them, the wars which have subju- 
gated or the struggles which have liberated them. 
All these things are the proper theme of the student 
of politics. He may consent to a division of labor 
with the historian, and allow the latter to supply him 
with the facts he desires to found his reasoning upon ; 
but he must know these things even if he be forced 
todiscover them for himself. His own more than 
proper field of first-hand exploration is the political 
literature of the world, which, he will soon discover, 
is apt to lie as often in the poetry as in the systematic 
disquisitions of the people he is studying. There is as 
much Greek politics (between the lines) in Homer as 
in Aristotle ; there is hardly less in Milton than in 
Burke; there is more, if only what is sound be 
reckoned, in several of the Victorian poets than in 
Bentham. The sentiments of a people are as of the 
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heart stuff of their politics. Their principles are not 
formulas, but affections and beliefs. These may or 
may not be logical; they are seldom consistent. 
Another important consequence of these doctrines, 
if they be true, is that to study one government alone 
is to understand none at all. I have often had my 
doubts about the possibility of making good citizens 
by the very simple process of filling the heads of 
schoolboys with an analysis of the Constitution of the 
United States. It is hard to imagine anyone gaining 
an affection for that distinguished document in that 
way. Patriotism and correct political principle do not 
enter the mind by way of the memoriter task. Their 
best vehicle must always be found in something that 
appeals to the heart and gives play to the practical 
imagination. It is the saving virtue of the historical 
and comparative method of teaching politics that it 
dees give play to the practical imagination, and does 
excite sentiments of approval and disapproval. To 
some persons, we must admit, our own institutions do 
not seem either ideal or superexcellent in themselves ; 
but to everybody, we may be sure, they must seem 
admirable by comparison with the institutions of other 
times and peoples which they have superseded, and 
the very difficulties which were overcome in their 
establishment ought to appeal to imaginations of 
every grade. There was such good fighting in the 
process of their upbuilding, such stubborn persistency, 
so many dramatic combinations and tragical situations! 
Other races have developed so much more slowly, 
and accomplished so much less. There is excitement 
and pride in the tale. We see it all only when we 
look away from our own institutions and history to 
those of other peoples whom we have outstripped. 
All these things, the features of other polities, and 
the contrasts between those polities and our own, may 
be traced in broad lines or they may be traced in 
minute detail; in a course of six lectures, or in a 
course of reading planned for busy people, the lines 
must obviously be broad and general. But there is 
the broad outline of the mechanical draughtsman and 
the sketch of the artist; there is the inventory and 
the picture. The broad lines which are to tell must 


_make choice of characteristic features, must suggest 


artistic groupings, must indicate color even where 
they cannot employ it. The method in University 
Extension—the method both of the lecturer and of 
the reader—must be the popular method, though only 
in the sense whichis notinconsistent with scholarship. 
The greater the artist, the more popular his method ; 
which, being translated, means that the consummate 
master of his materials, the employer of genius in 
the use of them, produces what will tell on all minds, 
what will be popular in the sense of being universally 
understood and appreciated. 

The same is true in politics. Here the student 
studies, not what can be produced and modified in a 
laboratory, not elements which can be handled and 
experimented with, but the life, the powers and the 
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subordinations, the habits and the capacities of the 
people themselves; and if these elements be not 
popular they cannot be political. Politics is as essen- 
tially popular as Shakespeare’s thought is Shakes- 
pearian ; and assuredly what inheres in the life of a 
people ought to be susceptible of being clearly and 
simply explained to them, and need not suffer deter- 
ioration in the process. It is essentially picturesque 
also, and ought not to be considered damaged for the 
uses of the laborious investigator when held up in its 
picturesque aspects. 

This is an excellent and stimulating programme, 
no doubt ; but what of the practicable and available 
means of carrying it out? Of the lecture part of it 
I shall not speak; each lecturer must, of course, 
adopt methods of exposition, approved by his own 
literary and artistic judgment. Of a course of read- 
ing it is less difficult to speak ; for although there are 
few books ideally adapted for the purpose, there are 
some of the first order of excellence, and many of 
an order next to the first, and a short course need not 
go beyond these. 

The shortest course I can think of would begin with 
Bagehot’s ‘Physics and Politics.” I venture to say 
that there is more stimulation in this book than in any 
other modern writing on the history of political de- 
velopment. It quickens and fertilizes the imagina- 
tion—the scientific imagination—imparts a sense of 
reality to the obscure matter of the first formations of 
political society, and sets a pace for the student in his 
subsequent reading. This might very properly be 
followed by a very different book—the more different 
the better—Mr. John Fiske’s “ American Political 
Ideas.’’ Because of its broad view, its lucid and 
effective style, its firm grasp upon commanding princi- 
ples of development, this book engages the attention 
of the reader throughout, and throughout excites a 
healthy desire on his part to know more of the matters 
discussed. After this, again, let the reader take up 
Bagehot’s inimitable work on the “ English Constitu- 
tion.”” That will give him an insight into the spirit 
and methods of English politics, and an understand- 
ing of the structure of the English government such 
as he can get nowhere else. Then let him return to 
Mr. John Fiske and read his little volume on ‘ Civil 
Government in the United States,” in which he has 
succeeded in setting forth with great felicity and good 
judgment the origins and operations of our complex 
federal system. Last of all. I would make bold to 
suggest that he read a book of my own entitled 
“ Congressional Government.” I venture to name it 
in this connection because it is the only brief treatise 
upon the practical spirit and method of our national 
politics. 

These five books it might be well for each member 
of a local University Extension centre to own, as 
affording him a brief and general introduction to the 
study of politics. Their use will be one of stimulation 
rather than of formal instruction ; they will excite his 
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curiosity, and when that is done the rest of his read- 
ing will come without effort or difficulty, and will not 
need much guidance. He will search out for himself 
the books he wants upon the particular questions 
which have most arrested his attention, and will have 
become systematic in the best way. The best system 
is not that prescribed in a fixed course of reading, but 
a diligent satisfaction of intelligent curiosity; the 
system of the individual mind itself. 

Below I give three lists of books: first, a list the 
books in which could be bought, I estimate, for about 
twenty-five dollars; second, a fifty-dollar list; and 
third, a hundred-dollar list. In the second and third 
lists I repeat the titles of the lists preceding, in a 
somewhat briefer form, for the purpose of showing 
the order in which, in my judgment, the bocks 
should be taken up for study. I have followed 
throughout in my choice of titles for these lists the 
same rule: to give preference to interesting and 
suggestive books and exclude those which are merely 
technical, or primarily intended for the student of 
detail; and I have, of course, laid the chief emphasis 
in my choice of subjects upon our own institutions 
and those of the mother country. 

It should be the chief object of the student of 
politics to study the life of states, and, to that end, to 
comprehend their histories. And not to comprehend 
them merely, but also to get their spirit, if possible, 
into his brain, so that he may think of them as they 
think of themselves, perceiving the power of their 
ideals, feeling the compulsion of their fortunes, 
realizing the coherence and necessity of their char- 
acteristic developments. This is not easy, but it is 
delightful when once it has been fairly engaged in. 
The teaching of politics ought to be more easily 
accomplished, its study may reasonably be expected 
to prove more irresistibly attractive, in the United 
States than anywhere else inthe world. For certainly 
when Aristotle declared man to be by nature a 
political animal he hit the character of the Americans 
who were to come after him as neatly as he hit the 
character of the Greeks, his contemporaries. The 
average American understands politics as instinctively 
as he understands bargaining; he is skilled in the 
rules of the game and has a quick imagination for all 
its turns and disclosures. If he cannot be interested 
in the systematic study of it, it must be the fault of 
the books or of the teachers he resorts to; it is not 
because he is not kin to the subject. 

1. Twenty-five dollar list : 

“ Physics and Politics,’ by Walter Bagehot, (Interna- 
tional Scientific series). $1.10 

“ Ancient Law,” by Sir H. S. Maine. $2.60 

“the Ancient City,” by Fustel de Coulanges. $1.60 

“The Spirit of Laws,’ by Montesquieu (Bohn’s 
Library). 2 vols $2.00 

“The Rise and Progress of the English Constitution,”’ 
by Sir Edward Creasy. $2.10 

“The English Constitution,’ by Walter Bagehot. $1.50 

“The Development of Constitutional Liberty in the 
English Colonies of America,’ by E, G. Scott. $1.90 

« American Political Ideas,” by John Fiske. 75 cents. 
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“Civil Government in the United States,” by John 
Fiske. $1.00 

“ Congressional Government,” by Woodrow Wilson. 
go cents. 

“The American Commonwealth,’ by James Bryce. 
2 vols. $1.75 

The Clarendon Press Selections from Burke’s Works. 
3 vols. $3.25 

“On Liberty,’ by John Stuart Mill. 90 cents 

“ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” by Sir J. F. Stephen. 
$1.50 

«State and Federal Government in Switzerland,” by 
J. M. Vincent. $1.28 

‘“France As It Is,” by André Lebon and Paul Pelet. 
$1.90 

“‘ The State,’ by Woodrow Wilson for general reference. 
$2.00 


“ifty-dollar list : 

Bagehot’s “ Physics and Politics.’ 

Maine’s “ Ancient Law,” 

Coulanges’ “ The Ancient City.” 

The * Politics of Aristotle.’’ Welldon’s translation. $1.90 

Montesquieu’s “ Spirit of Laws.’’ 

“Two ‘Treatises on Government,’ by John Locke 
(Morley’s Universal Library). 30 cents. 

“A Short Histery of Anglo-Saxon Freedom,” by J. K. 
Hosmer, $1 50 

Creasy’s “ Rise and Progress of the English Constitu- 
tion.” 

“The English Constitution,’ by Emile Boutmy. $1.35 

Bagehot’s “ English Constitution.” 

“The Central Government,” by H. D. Traill (English 
Citizen series). 75 cents. 

“Local Government,’ by M. D. Chalmers (same series). 
75 cents. 

“The Law of the Constitution,’ by A. V. Dicey. $2.60 

Scott’s “* Development of Constitutional Liberty.” 

Fiske s “ American Political Ideas.” 

‘Studies in Constitutional Law,’ by Emile Boutmy. 
$1.3 

Fiske’s ‘“ Civil Government in the United States.” 

“Democracy in America,” by A. de Tocqueville. 
2 vols. $3.75 

Wilson’s “ Congressional Government.” 

Bryce's “ American Commonwealth.” 

“ Henry Clay,” by Carl Schurz (American Statesmen 
series). go cents. 

“Federal Government in Canada,’ by J. G. Bourinot. 
85 cents 

“Problems of Greater Britain,’ by Sir C. W. Dilke. 
$3.60 

Clarendon Press Selections from Burke. 

Mill’s “ Liberty.” 

Stephen’s “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.’ 

‘Switzerland,’ by Hug and Stead (Stories of the 
Nations series). $1.10 

“A Sketch of the Germanic Constitution from Early 
Times to the Dissolution of the Empire,” by Samuel 
E. Turner (N. Y., 1889). 

Vincent’s “State and Federal Government in Switzer- 
land.” 

“The Federal Government of Switzerland,’ by Bernard 
Moses. $1.50 

Lebon’s “ France As It Is.” 

Wilson’s “ The State.” 


3. Hundred-dollar list : 


Bagehot’s “ Physics and Politics.’’ 

Maine’s “ Ancient Law.” 

Coulanges’ “ The Ancient City.” 

Aristotle’s “ Politics.” 

“« The Life of Cicero,” by Anthony Trollo e, 2 vols. $2.25 
Montesquieu’s “ Spirit of Laws.”’ 

Locke's “ Treatises on Government.” 

Hosmer’s “ Anglo-Saxon Freedom.” 

Creasy’s “ English Constitution.”’ 
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‘“ The Growth of the English Constitution,’ by E. A- 
Freeman. $1.35 

Boutmy’s ‘‘ English Constitution.” 

“ Walpole,” by John Morley (Twelve English States- 
men Series). 45 cents. 

“ Henry II,” by Mrs. J. R, Green (same series). 45 cents 

‘The Epoch of Reform,’’ by Justin McCarthy (Epochs 
of Modern History Series). 75 cents 

Bagehot’s “‘ English Con-titution.” 

Traill’s ** Central Government.” 

Chalmer’s “ Local Government.” 

Dicey’s *‘ Law of the Constitution.” 

“ The Origin and Growth of the English Constitution,” 
by Hannis Taylor. $3.40 

“ The Puritan Revolution,” by S. R. Gardiner (Epochs 
of Modern History). 75 cents. 

Scott’s “ Development of Constitutional Liberty.” 

Fiske’s “ American Political {deas.” 

Boutmy’s ‘: Studies in Constitutional Law.” 

Fiske’s ‘* Civil Government.” 

“‘ History of American Politics,” by Alexander Johnston. 
80 cents 

A.de Tocqueville’s ‘ Democracy in America.” 

Wilson’s “ Congressional Government.” 

Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth.” 

“ Patrick Henry,” by M. C. Tyler (American Statesmen 
Series). go cents. 

“ Alexander Hamilton,” by H. C. Lodge (same series). 
go cents 

“Thomas Jefferson,” by J. T. Morse (same series). 
go cents 

Schurz’s “ Henry Clay.” 

Bourinot’s “ Federal Government in Canada.”’ 

Dilke’s “ Problems of Greater Britain.” 

Selections from Burke. 

Mill’s “ Liberty.” 

Stephen’s “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 

“The History and Origin of Representative Govern- 
ment in Europe,”’ by M. Guizot (Bohn’s Library), $1.00 

“Germany, Present and Past,” by S. Baring-Gould. 
$2.60 

Turner's ‘¢ Sketch of the Germanic Constitution.” 

“ Life and Times of Stein,’ by J. R. Seeley (Tauchnitz). 

Stead’s “ Switzerland ’’ 4 vo's. paper, $1.80 

Vincent’s “ State and Federal Government in Switzer- 
land.” 

Moses’ “ Federal Government of Switzerland.”’ 

“The Ancient Régime,” by H. A. Taine. $1.90 

“The Ancient Régime,” by A. de Tocqueville. 
$1.10 

“The French Revolution,’ by Beriha M. Gardiner 
(Epochs of Modern History). 75 cents. 

L.ebon’s “ France As It Is.” 

‘* Political History of Recent Times,” by W. Miiller. 
$1.50 

Wilson’s “ The State.” 

“ Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical Sand 
Political Science.” 8 vols. 


TEACHING HISTORY. 

By Pror. E. P, Cugyney . 

University of Pennsylvania, 
A familiarity with history cannot be given in a Uni- 
versity Extension course of study, nor indeed can it 
in any College or University course. Even in the 
latter the instructor has either to take for granted a 
considerable acquaintance with general history 
among his students, through their previous reading, — 
or else expect only to give them driil in the outlines 
and the significance of the outlines of the history of 
some period or of some country. Human history, 
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full as it is of great movements and capable of broad 
generalizations, is nevertheless made up of such in- 
numerable details, it includes the life and worth of 
so many individuals, its threads are so interwoven 
and tangled that only leisurely reading and frequent 
traversing of the same or contiguous territory can 
make one feel really at home in any times but his 
own. The idea that mere teaching, under any con- 
ditions, can familiarize a pupil with history is a mis- 
take on the part of the student—a pretence on the 
part of the teacher. 

What then can be done by ateacher and his group 
of students, all of them probably otherwise busy, in 
a mere course of six or twelve lectures, and the few 
accompanying opportunities for intellectual work ? 
Granted that a complete familiarity with history or 
with any part of it is not to be expected. there are two 
things, I believe, that can be given, and two things 
that are well worth the having. These are, first, a 
clear and distinct way through the otherwise pathless 
wilderness of some hist »rical period, and secondly, an 
introduction to a new world sufficiently interesting to 
induce the student to travel in it further, long after he 
and the lecturer have separated. 


As an instance of the first possibility may be taken 
the history of Continental Europe in recent times, say 
for the last seventy-five years. A constant succession 
of memoirs, of collections of letters, of disclosures 
from government archives, of biographies has been 
coming from the press during recent years. How 
much do these signify to readers, or those who might 
be readers unacquainted with the great historical 
movements of the period? Even the obituary notices 
of our newspapers, as prominent men pass away, are 
full of the history of the immediate past, if one knows 
its outlines, but without significance or instruction if 
one does not. The existing forms, moreover, and 
the present problems of modern governments are the 
direct results of the struggles of the preceding genera- 
tion. Is it any wonder if present circumstances seem 
confused when the story of the preceding struggles is 
unknown? 

Aud yet in the period covering the first three-quar- 
ters of our century, there is, for most European coun- 
tries, a very clear thr¢ad, comparatively few salient 
points and great principles, and these such as may 
easily be distinguished by the teacher and grasped by 
the student. If they are once clearly recognized and 
their significance appreciated, the events of the period 
and the men of the time will drop into place, and the 
history of our century no longer seem a labyrinth, a 
confused dream, but an orderly course of events, the 
result of measurable influences, favoring or opposing 
the great progress. Once realize the condition of 
Europe in 1815, at the close of the long Napoleonic 
struggle, the growing force of liberalism in the pre- 
ceding period, the effects of 1820 and 1830, the 
entering element of nationality, the temporary tri- 
umph of 1848, the rise of Russia, the idealism and 
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patriotism of France, and last but not least, the under- 
current of economic dissatisfaction, and there is little 
in the history of Continental Europe that cannot be 
readily accounted for. Nationality and political liberty 
are the leading principles of our century, as nationality 
and intellectual liberty were those of the century of 
the Reformation. Moreover these general outlines 
and principles can be secured—have been secured, 
in six weeks’ work by the University Extension 
methods. With the guidance of the lecturer, no more 
call for books than most Centres can supply, and with 
only the expenditure of as much time as most of us 
can with some effect command, a mature person can 
learn enough duriig such a course to explain and 
classify all his subsequent reading about this period 


of history. 


As an instance of the second practicable task of 
University Extension teaching of history, may be 
taken the special aspect of economic or industrial 
history. It isindeed a new conception within the last 
half century that in the common daily affairs of life 
there has been just as true a development as there 
has been in any other field of humin events. The 
ways in which the community has produced, distributed 
and exchanged the necessaries of life, and all articles 
of human use and desire have changed as much, 
and have changed from as readily ascertainable 
causes as the fortunes of dynasties, the forms of gov- 
ernments, the doctrines and organization of churches, 
The past history of social customs, of forms of land 
ownership, occupancy and cultivation, of the organi- 
zation of those engaged in trade and industry, is, it 
is true, hard now to reconstruct. The records have 
become dim, and their sources of information are 
few and scattered. Nevertheless much of the story 
can be pieced together, and as far as it has been dis- 
covered it can be told. When it is told, I believe it 
will be found to be interesting in proportion to the 
nearness of such matters to our daily occupations. 
Most of us are engaged for the greater part of our 
time in making our living, not in organizing or reor- 
ganizing governments, and the stirring questions of 
our own time are economic, not political ones. The 
history of the creation and distribution of wealth, 
then, economic history will appeal to us with a close- 
ness, a familiarity and an importance that political 
hi-tory can hardly possess. Such study must be 
somewhat incomplete, but I venture to say that no 
one who has once learned to realize that from the 
time of the medizval manor to the United States 
Homestead Law, from the guild of the middle ages to 
the modern trades-union, from the rude coinage and 
ruder barter of barbarian times to the ‘‘silver ques- 
tion,” change and development has gone on regularly 
—no one who has grasped the fact that during all 
these centuries economic life has been neither a dead 
level of uniformity nor a series of detached changes 
and discussions, but a matter of true historical growth, 
will ever lose the main outlines of the story, or fail to 
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fill them in from all practicable sources in his later 
study, reading and experience. 

As England has gone through the most continuous 
economic development, as its transformation has been 
the most complete, and at the same time materials for 
its industrial history exist in the greatest abundance, it 
furnishes decidedly the best field tor University Exten- 
sion study in that subject. The village community of 
early times, and its successor, the medizval manor; 
its organization, the different status of its inhabitants, 
its division of the soil and methods of agriculture, its 
trade with outsiders and relations to the king, make 
up the natural beginning of industrial history. The 
contemporary town organization, with its guilds and 
self-government, is the other side of medizeval every- 
day life. These institutions have been profoundly 
modified by subsequent occurrences at various periods. 
The black-death, the debasement of the coinage, the 
Tudor policy toward the baronage, the enclosure of 
commons, the increase in the currency and in foreign 
trade, the extension of colonies, the invention of ma- 
chinery, and of steam-power, the change in opinion 
as to the proper province of government, the forma- 
tion of trades-unions, the passage of factory laws; 
these and other influences have given England its 
present economic and social organization in the place 
of that from which it started eight or ten centuries ago, 
and we in America have followed closely the later 
steps of the progress. Not all of this history can be 
satisfactorily treated in one University Extension 
course, but is capable of being easily grouped into 
such periods as will give it the unity and more than 
the interest and the importance of history in its more 
usual aspects. 

A University Extension Local Centre ought to be able 
to provide for the use of its students taking such a 
course as the first one described above, the following 
books, or satisfactory equivalents : 


Miiller’s “ Political History of Recent Times.” $1.90. 
Fyffe’s “ History of Modern Europe.” 3 vols. $5.50. 
Murdock’s “ Reconstruction of Europe.” $1.50. 
Lowe’s “ Life of Bismarck.’’ 2 vols. $3.00. 

Fay’s “The Three Germanys.” 2vols. $5.60. 
Duruy’s “ History of France,” $1.50. 

Mariott’s ‘* Makers of Modern Italy.” 45 cents. 


This essential list can be purchased for about 
twenty-five dollars. If a Centre has the command of 
still more money, say as much as fifty dollars, they 
might with advantage add the following : 


Mackenzie’s ‘* Nineteenth Century.”” 75 cents. Also in 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library, 15 cents. 

Lodge’s “ History of Modern Europe.” $1.13. 

Maurice’s “ Revolutionary Movements of 1848.”’ $5 60. 

Von Sybel’s “ Founding of the German Empire.” 3 vols. 


published. $1.50 a vol, 
Simon’s “ Emperor William and His Reign. 
Le Goffe’s “ Life of Thiers.” $1.70. 
Washburne’s “ Recollections of a Minister to France.” 2 vols. 


” 


2 vols. $8.00. 


3:75. 
Adams's “ Monarchy and Democracy in France.’”’ $1.90. 
Poobyn’s “ History of Italy, 1815-1872.” $1.50. 
Individual students who feel able to afford the pur- 
chase of any of the above will, {of course, find it 
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better to have command of a separate copy and most 
of them can also be found in any public library. 

For the study of economic history books are fewer 
and less available in character than for general his- 
tory, especially if one is restricted to the English 
language, but some such list as the following can be 
provided by any Centre: 


Roger’s “ Six Centuries of Work and Wages.” I vol. $2.25 ; 
also in abridged form in the Humboldt Library for 
24 cents. 

Toynbee’s ‘Industrial Revolution.” 
Humboldt Library for 60 cents. 

Cunningham’s “ Growth of English Industry and Commerce.” 
$4.20. 


$2.60; also in the 


Howell’s “ Conflicts of Labor and Capital.’ $1.90. 
Hyndman’s “ Historical Basis of Socialism.” $3.00. 
Kirkup’s “ An Inquiry into Socialism.” $1.10. 


Certain chapters in most modern general histories 
of England, such as Froude, Green, Knight, Bright, 
Walpole, etc., give valuable accounts of the economic 
conditions of the periods to which they refer. 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ECONOMICS. 
Epwarp T. Devine. 

During the first year of University Extension there 
were frequent calls for lecture courses in economics. 
The society, recognizing the necessity of meeting this 
demand, has provided such courses and a series of 
home readings for classes or individual students who 
may desire that kind of instruction. 

There is no branch of University study which deals 
with subjects of so great immediate importance as 
does economics, and for reasons which are well set 
forth in a monograph on this subject read before the 
American Economic Association,* by Professor 
Patten, of the University of Pennsylvania, there is no 
study so well calculated to develop the best mental 
powers of the student. 

Something of this training will be gained by the 
University Extension student of this subject. The 
more definite aims of the Extension course are, 
however, to give with as much completeness as pos- 
sible the concrete results of economic investigation, 
to state the conclusions at which economists have 
arrived, to show the bearing of the economic theories 
on the more important problems now pressing for 


, solution, to make the student familiar with the various 


economic schools, their more prominent representa- 
tives and their doctrines, and finally, to point out 
some of the errors to which those not accustomed to 
economic discussions are liable. These objects should 
be kept in mind in shaping the course, and in 
selecting the books recommended for preliminary 
reading, 

It is true that no student should be allowed to fin- 
ish a college course in Political Economy without 
having acquired at first hand a familiarity with the 
great classics of science, with the writings, for instance, 
of Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, Mill, Roscher, 


*Published by the Association, Baltimore, 1891, p. 75¢. 
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Menger and Walker; nor should the University Ex- 
tension student complete even his first unit course 
without some definite knowledge of the systems em- 
bodied in these ‘‘ epoch-making ’’ works, But since 
these two classes of students approach the subject 
from quite different standpoints and with different 
degrees of uniformity in the amount of previous 
study and reading, the teacher’s work must take 
account of these differences and adapt itself to the 
particular objects to be accomplished. 


We may distinguish broadly two methods in 
accordance with which good teaching in Economics 
might be conducted: the first would investigate in 
turn the four departments of the subject, Production, 
Distribution, Exchange, Consumption, and would 
compare the teachings of economists of the different 
periods on the subjects belonging to each of these 
departments. A second method, better adapted, we 
believe, to Extension teaching, because it permits such 
teaching to be more easily condensed while retaining 
its scientific scope and method, may be briefly out- 
lined as to contents, as follows: It should contain a 
statement of the economic problems which are now 
at the fore front of discussion, explain why they 
are unsettled; indicate the principles in accordance 
with which their solution may be expected and might 
discuss especially such examples of the unsolved 
problems as The Wages Question, National Monop- 
olies, The Money Standard. The Current Economic 
Theories should be at least stated. These would 
include among others, the theory of rent, the theory of 
population, the theory of distribution, the theory of 
value. For the detailed arguments for and against 
these theories the students would necessarily be 
referred to class discussions and the collateral read- 
ing. The doctrines of the leading economic schools 
might next be discussed and especially should the 
services of living economists who are now contribut- 
ing to the promotion of economic investigation be 
considered. The lessons from economic history 
which are of especial importance at the present time 
might occupy an entire lecture, and another could be 
given with advantage to prevalent errors and super- 
stitions on economic subjects. The manner in which 
a knowledge of economics may be expected to aid in 
the solution of social and political questions should 
be pointed out clearly, and the line between questions 
of ethics and practical politics, and sociology, on the 
one hand, and those which belong to the economist, on 
the other, sharply defined. 

The advantages of the second method of present- 
ing the subject are evident. Not least among them 
is the ease with which the abundance of reference 
material contained in popular books, in current peri- 
odicals, and in the newspapers may be utilized, and 
adapted directly to the work as it progresses. For 
about twenty dollars local Centres could place in their 
reference libraries the foll6wing books, which, if read 
beforehand, would add greatly to the interest of class 
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discussions and would enable the students to judge 
more correctly whether the views presented by the 
lecturer are really in accord with the best economic 
thought of the period. 

The list could easily be lengthened at a proportion 
ate cost, and the Philadelphia Secretary will gladly 
inform any Centre of the price of any economic pub- 
lication not in the list. 

1. Walker, Francis A.—* Political Economy.’’ Advanced 
Course. 537 pp., $2.00. 

1. Andrews, E, B.—“ Institutes of Economics.” 227 pp., 
$1.30. 

2. Mill, J. Stuart—* Principles of Political Economy.” 
2 vols. $3.00. 

2. Mill, J. Stuart—* Principles of Political Economy.” 
Abridged by J. Lawrence Laughlin. $2.60. 

3. Ely, R. T., ‘¢ Problems of To-day.” 222 pp., $1.10. 

4. James, E. J.— Relation of the Modern Municipality to 
the Gas Supply.” American Economic Association. 


76 pp., paper, 75 cents. 
5. Walker, Francis A.—“ Land and Its Rent.” 220 pp. 


60 cents. 

6, Wells, D. A.— Recent Economic Changes.’’ 493 pp. 
$1.50. 

7. Marshall, Alfred —“ Principles of Economics.’”’ 782 pp., 
$3.00. 

8. George, Henry—“ Progress and Poverty.”’ 250 pp., paper, 
30 cents. 

g. Patten, S. N.— Economic Basis of Protection.’’ 75 cents. 

10. Roscher, W.—* Principles of Political Economy.” 2 vols. 


464 and 452 pp., $7.00. 


PRACTICAL ANALYTICAL BOTANY. 
Dr. J. T. Roturock, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

There is no science whose boundary lines are in full 
sight. Those who know the most of any particular 
branch will confess to the greatest obscurity of vision 
when they attempt to indicate the essentials of their 
special line of thought. In other words the ideal 
scientist is as vague and shadowy as the limits of the 
field which engages his attention. Constantly rising 
standards make, and ever will continue to make, 
impossible ideals. Of course, one engaged in Uni- 
versity Extension Teaching must look for no “ finished 
work” from his own hands, at least not for many 
years. We do not profess to turn out scientists in 
six easy lessons. The essential idea of our work is, 
that it is not so much for the ripened scholars as for 
those who are seeking the rudiments, and who have 
native sense enough to know what they want and 
what they get. It is well to emphasize this fact 
and to take the most positive stand upon the fact. 
Aspirations for knowledge need no apology. 

What is the proper season to begin botanical study ? 
I am frequently asked. Any season is suitable. Each 
has its own productions. Even mid-winter offers 
many attractions to tempt one into the woods, or 
along the lane-sides. The ferns that remain green in 
spite of cold and snow;; the partridge breast (Good- 
yera); the lichens on rocks and tree-trunks, and the 
moss are all in good enough condition to be interest- 
ing, and most of them are so nearly perfect that they 
may be readily named. Beside all these, there are 
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many fungi, whose winter life history contains pass- 
ages which are the more strange and interesting from 
the fact that we should think the cold would pierce 
such small bodies through and lock in a safe of ice 
all signs of life. Though it is but proper to add that 
as winter botany is mainly of the cryptogamic or flow- 
erless plants, it is not so easy as that of warmer seasons. 


Autumn, as everyone knows, is, in our Middle 
States, gorgeous with golden rod and asters. If one 
have some previous knowledge of botany, these open 
avenues to such philosophical problems as the varia- 
bility of species, the effect of crossing, and many 
other like problems. Beside, to have mastered the 
group of Composite to which these plants belong, is to 
have mastered a very large percentage of our entire 
flora. 

Spring, however, is the most natural and the best 
time to degén the study of botany. The inspiration of 
the coming plants, the awakening of all nature, 
makes each succeeding spring more delightful, 
especially if one be on the shady side of forty. Then, 
too, the spring flowers are as a rule actually more 
beautiful, larger and more easily studied than those 
which come later. Think of the true violets, the dog- 
tooth violet, the marsh marigold, the polemonium, 
the spring beauty, and you will realize the truth of 
this proposition. 

It is noteworthy that with springtime comes languor 
and an absolute indisposition to do indoor work. It 
is almost a sin against the natural instinct of the race 
to stay inside the walls at such a time. In all creation 
hardly anything but a civilized, badly cultivated, or 
sorely pressed man can do it at all, and when he suc- 
ceeds, it is at the expense of his infinite longings. 
This gives force to the suggestion that in shaping a 
curriculum for school or college it should be arranged 
to have done with the indoor branches, as far as can 
be, by the time the spring flowers come, in order to 
utilize all the educational forces of the season. 

Methods of study in botany are worthy of a 
moment's consideration. First of all, the tradition 
which seems to linger in some places that one must 
devote a month or so to study of botanical terms 
before he can begin work on the plants should be mur- 
dered outright. Itis a flagrant sin against the plants 
and persons involved. It tends to nourish the heresy 
that names are of more importance than things, and 
to substitute mere memory for observation. If plants 
are to be studied, go to them at once. The earnest 
student who cannot in three hours learn enough 
botanical terms to serve as a starting point, is below 
the average in mental activity, or he has gone about it 
in the wrong way. This statement is not made in an 
off-hand manner, but comes of a conviction based on 
twenty-five years’ experience as a teacher of botany. 
It is almost a waste of time to memorize the vocabu- 
lary of botany, or to study vegetable physiology from 
books, before one goes to the plants themselves. 
Furthermore, the method, from its very dieariness, 
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tends to destroy any incipient interest in botany which 
the student may have. One single leader, who knows 
something of botany and who is really interested in 
it, may infect a whole class with his or her enthusiasm. 
Such a teacher may manage a class of fifty, or one 
hundred, or one thousand if need be, as easily as one 
of twenty. The only limit is that of the ability to 
furnish plants enough to supply each pupil with suffi- 
cient material. This statement may appear so impos- 
sible that it requires a moment's explanation. Sup- 
pose (an actual case) we have a class of one hundred 
pupils, nine-tenths of whom have never before studied 
botany, and who know nothing whatever of the terms 
involved in the analysis of a flowering plant. The 
problem before us is to teach these persons how to find 
the name and place in the system of classification of 
a plant (excluding the composite euphorbiacezx, 
grasses and sedges) in a course of instruction of twelve 
hours actual teaching, plus a few hours of home study. 

It is not to be supposed that finding the name has, 
in itself, any special value. It does, however, enable 
one to discover, by reading, what is already known 
concerning the plant, and it encourages further obser- 
vation of it, on the general principle that we often 
desire a more intimate acquaintance with persons to 
whom we have simply had an introduction. 

In the method proposed, we assume that no one in 
the class has had any previous botanical instruction. 
Hence the first two hours are devoted to an explana- 
tion of the essential terms and to applying those terms 
in a concert recitation to a plant like the dog-tooth 
violet, or the polemonium (phlox), where the parts are 
large and easily recognized. 

Next follows the diagnosis of a plant unknown to 
the class—that is. making out its name and its place 
in the system of classification, after fully recognizing 
the peculiarities of structure. This the class is to do 
under direction of the teacher, whose chief function 
should be to keep his class directly on the track. 
Here, too, it is well to take advantage of the critical, 
or if you please, the fault-finding tendencies of the 
average individual. Thisis done through so admir- 
able a book as Gray’s ‘‘ Manual of Botany,”’ Lay 
down, for example, the proposition that no text-book 
cam possibly be absolutely correct in all its statements, 
and then ask the class to aid you in detecting any 
deviations in structure of the plant in hand from the 
descriptions given in the text-book. It will be found 
if you have one hundred, or more, specimens under 
examination at the same time and by as many per- 
sons, each one of whom will take a certain pleasure 
in discovering errors of the text-book, that the best 
known plants may show an astonishing num- 
ber of deviations from the regular structure. Thus 
one may often reach a conclusion as to the percent- 
ages and points of variation in any given species, 
and if this cow/d be made out for a large number of 
species it would be a substantial gain to botany. It 
is above all, important for the teacher to impress the 
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fact fully upon the class that any member may at any 
time make an original observation. I am sure, if 
the truth were known, that many of the most famous 
botanical teachers, who are at the same time known 
as investigators, owe many of their discoveries to 
suggestions derived from sharp-eyed pupils. 

The diagnosis made out clearly (that is a recogni- 
tion of the peculiarities of the plant in hand from the 
root to the interior of the ovary, so fully as is required 
to meet the statements of the manual), the book is 
opened and the plant is traced step by step through 
the analytical key to its order and thence to its name. 
Then the class should be fully instructed in the rela- 
tion of order, genus and species to each other. And 
the philosophy of the two classical words which make 
up the botanical name should be fully brought out. 
Let me insist upon these points. Imperfect instruc- 
tion there often impedes the advance of a student 
greatly, and the teacher may be the sole cause of the 
delay. Furthermore, insist that each student shall 
regard the order and the genus of the plant as the 
subject of home study until the next meeting of the 
class. Demand that in the meantime they shall 
understand every technical term in those descriptions. 
It is a small task, but if the work is conscientiously 
done, it is amazing with what ease and promptness a 
fair working vocabulary will be gained by the student. 

The bouk (in analysis) is not to be opened until the 
diagnosis is made out. Those who persist in peeping 
into the book, to see if they are right, never become 
expert, bright botanists. Their science is always of 
the guessing sort. 

The idea of concert work runs through the whole 
diagnosis. 

When the plant has been traced to its place in the 
manual, then ask the class if there are any objections 
to the conclusions or to the method employed. Let 
the teacher invite criticism of his own work. Bring 
the observing powers of the student to bear upon 
every stage. Give information freely upon all points 
directly at issue, if youcan. If you cannot, then be 
frank enough to say so, but allow no side issues or 
irrelevant questions; strangle them on sight. It is 
astonishing how much work even an elementary class 
may accomplish if these methods be followed out. 

Only have a careto put no damper on questions in 
the direct line of thought. An energetic, judicious 
teacher can easily have his entire class in harmony 
with him. He may properly enough wind up the 
analysis of each plant with a few statements on the 
life history of the plant and suggest some points for 
observation in the field, especially on the relation of 
insects or wind to cross fertilization. 

As no mere statement of principles will carry full 
conviction in the absence of statistics, I venture to 
offer the following, apologizing for using those based 
on personal trial of the above method. 

My class, under the auspices of the University 
Extension movement, at the Spring Garden Institute 
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in Philadelphia, began with one hundred pupils. It 
gradually increased to one hundred and sixty. The 
increase showed that the interest did not abate, as so 
often occurs. During the second lesson we named 
two plants. The following evening three or four 
were named. 

At the close of the course (of twelve hours) came 
the test by written examination. Forty candidates 
presented themselves. One dropped out. Of the 
thirty-nine remaining all named correctly one plant 
in a two hours’ examination. Failure to do this would 
have precluded any further chance, Some named 
two. Some three, and others four and five in the 
allotted two hours. Of the thirty-nine but ten had 
ever had previous instruction in botany. This left 
twenty-nine as the crucial test for the success of the 
system. With these statements others must decide 
on the merits of the method. It should be added 
that no help was given except to supply characters 
which the specimens did not furnish. The examina- 
tion papers remain in my hands subject to inspection 
by any proper parties. 

The most important point remains for our consider- 
ation. What estimate did the class put upon the 
knowledge gained in this very brief course? So far 
as Iam able to see, they felt, not that they had 
become botanists, but that they had gained a starting 
point from which with more or less certainty they 
might continue their studies and eventually become 
able to stand alone. They had learned a little 
botany, but were more impressed with the magnitude 
of the field before them, and most of the class were 
full of desire to go on. The genuineness of this 
desire was shown by the fact that a course of twenty- 
four hours, taking in some more difficult orders, was 
arranged for in September. 

It may be well here to indicate what books are 
suitable for those commencing this branch of Univer- 
sity Extension work. 

First of all, we must reckon Gray’s ‘ Lessons”’ 
(94 cents), and Gray’s “Manual of Botany,” ($1.62)the 
last edition of each. These may be had either separ- 
ately or bound in one volume. Perhaps it is better 
to have them bound together. The price for the latter 

* is $2.16, 

For general study I should place Bessey’s ‘‘ Botany” 
next. ( $2.20.) 

Goodales’ volume on ‘‘ Physiological Botany” (in 
the Gray series) is very desirable. ($2.00.) 

Cooke's little book on Fungi is a plain statement 
of the most important facts in an obscure but most 
interesting field of botany. ($1.10.) 

Lubbock has written a small volume on “ British 
Wild Flowers” (go cents), in relation to insects, which 
is fascinating and which should be read by all inter- 
ested in plant studies. Itsgreatest value is in its wonder- 
ful suggestiveness. 

Any of the botanical writings of Darwin will of 
course well repay careful study. 
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“‘ Origin of Species,” $1.50 

«‘ Journal of Researches,” $1.50 

“ Emotional Expression,” $2.60 

“ Animals and Plants under Domestication,” 2 vols. $3.75 
«¢ Insectivorous Plants,’ $1.50 

“Climbing Plants,” 90 cents 

“Orchids Fertilized by Insects,” $1.35 

« Fertilization in the Vegetable Kingdom,” $1.50 
“ Forms of Flowers,’’ $1.10 

“Power of Movement in Plants,” $1.50 
“Vegetable Mould,” etc. $1.10 


It’s easier to suggest the whole series than to select 
any particular volume where all come up to the 
highest standard. 





THE STUDY OF MODERN GEOMETRY. 


Pror. E. S. Craw.ey, 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Itis well known that geometry (we mean here the 
elementary or ‘‘ Euclidian’’ geometry) is a subject 
the study of which, if pursued in the proper man- 
ner, can be of the greatest benefit to the young 
student in training him to use intelligently his reason- 
ing powers. On this account the study has always 
occupied a prominent place in all schemes of educa- 
tion. We often observe, however, that the study of 
geometry does not have the happy effect we think it 
should and are naturally led to ask the reason why. 
Three causes probably assist in producing this unfor- 
tunate result, viz.: bad methods of teaching; bad 
text books; special incapacity on the part of the 
student. The third is often more apparent than real. 
We have to do with it here only in the former case, 
when it is generally the result of the first two causes. 

In our schools a teacher is often called upon to 
teach a subject for which he has had no adequate 
training ; and while doing the test he can at it, he is 
hardly to be blamed if the result is not so satisfactory 
as it should be. He himself feels the disadvantages 
under which he labors, and, if conscientious, will 
endeavor to remove them as far as he is able. The 
writer hopes that this sketch may be of some help to 
these if to no others. What is generally needed in 
such cases is a broader knowledge of the subject, 
This can be acquired by reading different authors and 
comparing their methods. Thus the subject can be 
more easily reviewed as a whole and the proper rela- 
tions between its parts more easily studied and more 
clearly presented to the student. 

As was stated above the chief reason for teaching 
geometry is its ‘‘ educational’ value. Of course, the 
results obtained in geometry are of great value and 
importance, but merely to learn these results is not 
studying geometry, nor should geometry be studied 
merely for these results. The value of geometric 
study is realized only as the student is required to see 
the dependence of one part of the subject upon an- 
other, the line of reasoning employed in each demon- 
stration, and the ultimate dependence of all upon the 
fundamental definitions and axioms. The mere 
memorizing of demonstrations can accomplish no 
good result and cannot be too vigorously discouraged. 
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In most cases it will probably be found no easy 
matter to teach the beginner to ‘‘reason out” his 
demonstrations as he should, but effort expended for 
this purpose will be amply repaid later on. The dis- 
taste for the study of mathematics which so many 
students experience and attribute to natural incapa- 
city for the study is due, no doubt,.in many cases, to 
defective training in the elementary branches of 
algebra and geometry. They are put through a course 
of drudgery in memorizing rules and demonstrations, 
instead of being taught to master these subjects by 
the development and exercise of their reasoning 
powers, 

Since geometry is founded on definitions and 
axioms, it is of the utmost importance that these 
should be simply, clearly and exactly expressed. 
Some of our text-books make lamentable failures 
here. Indeed to define some of the most elementary 
conceptions of geometry, conceptions that every- 
one is supposed to be familiar with, is one of the 
most difficult tasks that presents itself to the mathe- 
matician. The whole question of the foundations 
of geometry is now attracting a great deal of atten- 
tion, and the question is raised and seriously discussed 
whether the space in which we live is ‘‘ Euclidian 
Space’’ at all. Such considerations, however, have 
but little to do with geometry as it is known in our 
schools. Its logic is just as good whether it applies 
to the universe at large or not, and its results we are 
pretty well satisfied apply to this little world of ours. 
In teaching geometry no part of the subject deserves 
greater care than the definitions, and no part probably 
receives less. The writer has known students who 
could not give a single definition with scientific 
accuracy, yet who could demonstrate almust any 
proposition withease. Such a knowledge of geometry 
counts for nothing. It is like a building with no 
foundations. Not only so, but the result of such 
training is unspeakably damaging to the student. 
He has failed to learn anything of scientific method, 
and the power of criticism, so essential in the pursuit 
of science, instead of being aroused and developed 
is more hopelessly deadened than before. 

Let us now turn to the text-books on the subject. 
Euclid, who lived in the beginning of the third century 
B. C., collected and arranged, probably with additions 
and revisions of his own, all the propositions of geome- 
try known in his day. The result was a text-book which 
may be said to have fairly held its own even to the 
present, for it is still the favoritein England although 
but little used now on the Continent and in America. 
W. W. R. Ball* sums up the objections that have 
been urged against ‘‘Euclid’s Elements” as a text- 
book as follows: ‘‘(1) The definitions and axioms 
contain many assumptions which are not obvious, and 
in particular the so-called axiom about parallel lines 
is not self-evident. (2) No explanation is given as to 
the reason why the proofs take the form in which they 
are presented, 7. ¢., the synthetical proof is given but 


* A Short Account of the History of Mathematics, pp. so, 51. 
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not the analysis by which it was obtained. (3) There 
is no attempt made to generalize the results arrived 
at, é. g., the idea of an angle is never extended so as 
to cover the case where it is equal to or greater than 
two right angles. (4) The sparing use of superposi- 
tion asa method of proof. (5) The classification is 
very imperfect. And (6) the work is unnecessarily 
long and verbose.’ There is much difference of 
opinion amongst mathematicians as to the validity 
and importance of most of these objections. The 
friends of Euclid can certainly claim that his use in 
England has met with great success. The respective 
merits and claims of Euclid and modern writers on 
the subject are fully set forth and discussed in a very 
interesting little volume by Chas. L. Dodgson, M. A., 
called ‘‘ Euclid and His Modern Rivals.” A teacher 
can get much valuable information from this book, 
although he is warned that its author is strongly biased 
in favor of the Greek geometer, and, it is the writer's 
opinion, decides many points in his favor upon very 
insufficient grounds. 

In 1794 Legendre published his ‘‘Eléments de 
Géométrié,” which was largely adopted on the Conti- 
nent in place of Euclid. Chauvenet and other 
American writers (Loomis is an exception) have fol- 
lowed Legendre and the French school in their trea- 
tises. Perhaps the most important point in which 
Legendre and his followers have departed from Euclid 
is in the introduction of the ideas of limits and infinite 
series. The friends of Euclid object to this on the 
ground that these ideas are difficult to grasp, and are 
therefore unsuited to the mind of the beginner. 
While granting their difficulty, the writer is of the 
opinion that the importance of the results attained by 
the use of these methods, results that certainly deserve 
a place in a treatise on elementary geometry, and the 
desirability of an early introduction to the student of 
conceptions and methods of which he is called upon 
to make such frequent use in his future course, out- 
weigh by far the objections. In method the modern 
treatises differ from the older ones principally in the 
following points: (1) The more frequent u-e of super- 
position as a means of proof. (2) A sparing use of 
the reductio ad absurdum. (3) Greater brevity in the 
demonstrations, partly as a result often of 1 and 2. 
Many of our text-books, however, attain brevity at the 
expense of completeness, by omitting to state explicitly 
some of the more obvious steps of the proof. The 
writer cannot approve of such a method. It is easier 
to train the student to give complete and rigid proofs 
of exercises when he has been accustomed to such 
proofs in the text. 


For those who may be interested in pursuing the 
subject of geometry farther than the elementary por- 
tion, I add a few words upon the higher portions of 
the subject. The methods of analytic geometry, 
that is geometry studied by means of algebra, were 
introduced by Descartes. These methods for a time 
attracted and absorbed the attention of mathemati- 
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cians to the entire neglect of pure geometry. The 
last century, however, has witnessed a return to the 
study of pure geometry under the various names of 
higher, modern, and projective geometry. The last 
name is taken from a method that has been used with 
great effect in the development of the subject. This 
part of geometry is not necessarily more difficult than 
the more elementary, but it treats of a different class 
of properties of figures. Elementary geometry deals 
almost entirely with properties that involve the mag- 
nitudes of the parts of the figures. Such properties 
do not generally hold good when the figure is pro- 
jected from its own plane upon some other. The 
properties treated in the modern geometry, on the 
other hand, are such as are not altered by projecting 
the figures from one plane to another. Such proper- 
ties are called descriptive, the former, metrical. Be- 
fore taking up this subject the reader should have 
some knowledge of the conic sections treated geo- 
metrically. 


The following text-books are sufficiently representa- 
tive to serve as a good basis for making a comparison 
of the different methods of presenting the subject of 
elementary geometry : 


Todhunter’s “ Euclid,’’ 81 cents. 

Davie’s ‘‘ Legendre.” $1.60. 

Loomis’s ‘‘Geometry.”’ go cents. 

Chauvenet’s ‘‘ Geometry ”’ $1.40. 

The last contains a good introduction to the modern 
geometry. 

For comparison of modern authors with Euclid, 
read ‘Euclid and his Modern Rivals,” by Chas. L. 
Dodgson, M. A., $1.44. 

Upon the whole subject the articles in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica upon Euclid, Geometry and Parallels 
should be consulted. 

Upon the higher geometry the following text-books 
may be read: 

‘“‘A Geometrical Treatise on Conic Sections,” by 
W. H. Drew, M. A., $1.13. 

Cremona’s ‘‘Elements of Projective Geometry,” 
translated by Chas. Leudesdorf, M. A., $2.93. 


Upon analytic geometry an excellent book is C. 
Smith's ‘Conic Sections,” $1.44, although there are 
numerous others that will serve as well for a beginner 
in the subject. Before taking up any book upon 
analytic geometry the reader must have a knowledge 
of trigonometry. 


For some idea of the non-Euclidian geometry the 
reader is recommended to get 

Halsted’s ‘‘ Lobutschewsky’s Geometry,’’ published 
by University of Texas, Austin, Texas, (a pamphlet 
of 50 pages); and to read the article on Measurement 
in the Encyclopzedia Britannica. 

In any of these books or articles mentioned the 
reader who wishes to pursue the subject still farther, 
can find numerous references that will enable him to 
do so. 
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PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


HISTORY. 


HISTORY OF THE JEws, By Professor H. Graetz. 
Vol. I. From the Earliest Period to the Death of 
Simon the Maccabee (135 B.C. E.). 553 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.50. 

A translation of Professor Graetz’s “‘ History of the Jews,” 
an eleven volume work in German and published some years 
ago, is about to appear in English, the first volume having 
just been issued. It seems to be a reproduction of the 
original, except that the footnotes, which were volumincus 
in the German edition, are replaced by notes of reference. 
The English edition is to be completed in five volumes, of 
about five hundred pages each. ‘That it will be largely read 
by American Hebrews goes without saying, for the race puts 
all others to shame through its devotion to its own national 
history, Other readers will find it carefully written, well 
translated—if the first volume is an indication of what is to 
follow andthe story of the Hebrews as accepted by them- 
selves. In the preface which he has written for the English 
edition Professor Graetz says :—* It is the heartfelt aspiration 
of the author that this historical work, in its English garb, 
may attain its object by putting an end to the hostile bearing 
against the Jewish race, so that it may no longer be begrudged 
the peculiar sphere where it has been predestined through 
the events and sorrows of thousands of years and that it may 
be permitted to fulfill its appointed mission without molesta- 
tion.” NV. Y. Herald. 


A Critical Study of Fact and 
304 pp. 12mo, 90 


IMPERIAL GERMANY. 
Character. By Sidney Whitman. 
cents ; by mail, $1.01. 

A popular edition of a work which on its first appearance 
deservedly attracted favorable attention from critics, both 
English and foreign, including such exalted ones as Prince 
Bismarck and the Jate Count Moltke, and which has been 
translated into German and French. A yet wider circula- 
tion amongst those who take an interest in the great Teu- 
tonic nation and the political and social life of its people 
should lie before the present cheap and well printed issue. 

London Bookseller. 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS IN RUSSIA, WITH A 
Map oF RussIA, SHOWING THE PALE OF JEWISH 
SETTLEMENT. Issued by the Russo-Jewish Committee 
of London, (Reprinted.) 87 pp. Special series, No. 1. 
I12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

This publication, giving in fullest detail the facts in regard 
to the present persecution of the Jews in Russia, will be 
considered in the years to come as a monstrous historical 
curiosity. It presents in black and white atrocities perpe- 
trated by the Russian Government at the close of the nine- 
teenth century, which only find their parallel in the dragon- 
nades of Louis XIV. of infamous memory. Unquestionably 
the commonplace brutal methods have been used in the 
murdering of Jews, but the cruelties now being inflicted are 
of a sinister ingenuity. It deserves the largest circulation, 
for the question of religious liberty, freedom of conscience, 


concerns not Judaism alone in Russia, but all other creeds. 
NV. Y. Times. 


THE STORY OF THE FILIBUSTERS. By James Jeffrey 
Roche. To which is added the life of Colonel David 
Crockett. Illustrated. 373 pp. The Adventure series. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

This book is at once valuable and extremely entertaining. 
Its author scans the whole field of filibustering, and tells in 
detail the stories of the expeditions which disturbed Mexico, 
California, Texas, New Mexico, and the Central American 
States. The facts about even the greatest of these forlorn 
hopes were misty in the popular mind, but this work dispels 
the fog from around all of them. Mr. Roche has worked 
hard to gather the facts for this book, and he has set them 
forth clothed in rich and fluent English, and with an enthu- 
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siastic admiration for the bravery of the dare-devil heroes 
such as comes from the same temperament that has caused 
him to write very good poetry at other times. T dmira- 
tion for what was romantic and sentimental does fot hinder 
the display of calm and fair judgment upon the merits and 
demerits of the expedition and of their leadeis. It is the 
combination of such qualities that renders the book endur- 
ingly useful as well as entertaining. The life of Col. David 
Crockett is added to it, and the records of the filibusters are 
illustrated with maps and portraits. The publishers deserve 
praise for the large clear print which distinguishes the 
volume. N.Y. Sun, 


THE STORY OF PoRTUGAL. By H. Morse Stephen , 
Balliol College, Oxford, Oxford University. Extension 
Lecturer, Author of “A History of the French Revo- 
lution.”” The Story of the Nations series. Illustrated. 
448 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27, 

Mr. Stephens’ “The Story of Portugal” can but add to 
the favorable impression of Mr. Stephens’ powers made by 
his writings on the French Revolution. He disclaims, it is 
true, having made exhaustive researches for the present work, 
yet it is much to have made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the results of the modern historical school in Portugal, 
and by adopting these to have made a manual far more trust- 
worthy, at least as respects the early history, than anything 
heretofore published in English. ‘the method followed is 
not so episodic as has been the case in some volumes of the 
“Story of the Nations” series ; Mr. Stephens calls himself only a 
p:odding annalist. Yet he observes the proportions and knows 
where to lay emphasis, and is thus far from giving simply a 
register of events. A good specimen of his self-sacrifice is 
where he passes so lightly over the period of French occu- 
pation, content to refer the reader to Napier’s unrivalled 
narrative of the Napoleonic wars in the Peninsula. Alto- 
gether, the book deserves commendation, and will meet a 
‘“long-felt want’ more truly than some of its predecessors 
in the series. We notice that the given name of Herculano, 
that Niebuhr among Portuguese historians, is spelled in three 
different ways. N. Y. Post. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


JoHN KENNETH MACKENZIE, MEDICAL MISSIONARY 
TO CHINA. By Mrs, Bryson, London Mission, Tientsin ; 
author of “Child Life in Chinese Homes,” etc. With 
portrait. 404 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

It would almost seem as if North Britain were to have the 
monopoly of the foreign mission-field; certainly it sup- 
plies some of its most devoted and enthusiastic laborers. 
It was only the other day that we had to notice the noble 
career of young Mackay, of Uganda; and now we are pre- 
sented with the record of a life as brief and as admirable in 
the present memoir. Mr. Mackenzie sailed for China in 
1875, on appointment to the London Medical Mission at 
Hankow; but his name will ever be associated with Northern 
China and the medical school established by him at Tientsin. 
His successes, whether surgical or evangelistic, were re- 
markable ; and the honor in which he was deservedly held, 
both by the Imperial Government and by his sorrowing con- 
verts. was abundantly testified on the occasion of his prema- 
ture death. London Publishers’ Circular. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. Edited 
with a preface and notes, by the Duc de Broglie, of the 
French Academy. ‘Translated by Mrs. Angus Hail. 
With an introduction by the Honorable Whitelaw Reid, 
Ameiican Minister in Paris. Volume III. With 
portraits. 324 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.07. 


LIFE OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE. By Mrs. Alexan- 
der Ireland. With a portrait and fac-simile letter. 329 
pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.52. 

See review. 


LITERARY INDUSTRIES. A Memoir. By Hubert 
Howe Bancroft. With portrait. 435 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. 

See review. 
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THE RIGHT -HONORABLE WILLIAM EWART GLAD- 
STONE. By George W, E. Russell. With portrait. 282 
pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


See review. 


TRAVEL 


AN AMERICAN GIRL IN LONDON. By Sara Jean- 
nette Duncan, author of “ A Social Departure.” With 
eighty illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 321 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 60 cents; by mail, 71 cents. 


CALIFORNIA AND ALASKA. AND OVER THE CANA- 
DIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. By William Seward Webb, 
Illustrated. Popular edition. 268 pp. 8vo, $1.70; 
by mail, $1.92. 

See review. 


CHICAGO WoRLD’'s Fair 1893. 48 views. Ob'on z 
quarto, $1.60; by mail, $1.79; paper, 8 views, 60 cents ; 
by mail, 68 cents. 

The buildings of the World’s Fair are succeeded by views 
connected with Columbus and illustrations of the principal 
buildings in Chicago. 


EotHen. By A. W. Kinglake, ‘Knickerbocker 
Nuggets.” 397 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 
cents, 

The late Mr. Kinglake is now best remembered by the 

“ History of the Invasion of the Crimea,’ to which he de- 

voted so many years of his life, but long before the Crimean 

War the little book now reprinted in the series of “ Knicker- 

bocker Nuggets,’ had made his name familiar and had 

shown a part of his special equipment for his greater work. 

“Eothen, or Traces of Travel Brought Home from the 

East,” while published nearly half a century ago, is still one 

of the most admirable books of travel extant. Much of the 

description is still true and the philosophy of it will still 
appeal to leisurely readers. Kinglake traveled before the 
days of the kodak, and what he gives us is something more 
than mere impressions by the way. Philadelphia Times. 


HoME LIFE ON AN OSTRICH FARM. By Ann‘e Martin. 
With ten illustrations, 288 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.03. 

See review. 


New Licut ON DARK AFRICA. Being the narrative 
of the German Emin Pasha Expedition, its journeyings 
and adventures among the native tribes of Eastern 
Equatorial Africa, the Gallas, Massais, Wasukuma, etc., 
etc., on the Lake Baringo and the Victoria Nyanza. 
Related by Dr. Carl Peters, the commander of the expe- 
dition. Translated from the German by H. W. Dulcken, 
Ph. D. With thirty-two page engravings and sixty-five 
other illustrations from designs by Rudolf Hellgrewe, 
and a large explanatory colored map, representing the 
progress of the expedition from day to day. With 
portrait. 597 pp. Indexed. Crown 8vo, $4.50; by 
mail, $4.87. 


See review. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS: ITS MINERAL WATERS, THEIR 
MEDICINAL PROPERTIES AND SUGGESTIONS AS TO WHERF, 
HOW AND WHEN TO DRINK THEM AND WHEN NOT TO 
DRINK THEM, WITH VARIOUS OTHER MATTERS OF 
INTEREST. ALSO REPRESENTATIVE HOTELS AND BOARD- 
ING HOUSES WITH DESCRIPTIVE MATTER, SUGGESTIONS, 
ETc, Revised annually. LAKE GrorGE (Illustrated) 
AND LAKE CHAMPLAIN. A book of to-day. By S, R. 
Stoddard. Twenty-first edition. Large map. 223 pp. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


THE STREAM OF PLEASURE. A narrative of a jour- 
ney on the Thames from Oxford to London. By Joseph 
and Elizabeth Robbins Pennell. Together with a prac- 
tical chapter by J. C. Iegge. With numerous illus- 
trations. 159 pp. Small 4to, $1.60; by mail, $1.82. 
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RELIGION. 


ADDRESSES’ By Henry '’rummond, F. R. S. E., 
F.G.S. The greatest thing in the world. Pax Vobis- 
cum. The Changed Life. “First.”” How to Learn 
How. 286 pp. 16mo, white and silver, 60 cents; by 
mail, 70 cents. 

A reprint of four of Mr. Henry Drummond’s addresses on 

“The Greatest Thing in the World,” etc. 


CHURCH AND CREED. By R. Heber Newton, Rec- 
tor of All Souls’ Church, New York. 212 pp. 12mo, 60 
cents; by mail, 71 cents. 

Three sermons recently preached by Rev. R. Heber New- 
ton, whose orthodoxy is about to be looked into by a com- 
mittee of Presbyters of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
are the basis of his new book, “ Church and Creed.’’ The 
original discourses have been amplified for publication and 
contain much new matter. Dr. Newton says in his intro- 
duction that “these sermons were not intended as a formal 
defence of my position in the Protestant Episcopal Church,” 
still, as the accusations against him had been carried before 
the bar of public opinion, he laid before the same tribunal a 
general statement of understanding of “ihe Doctrine of 
Christ as this Church hath received the same,” hoping to 
make clear that however his interpretation of the creeds had 
been, he had made them in good faith. 

There is no better book from which to learn of the 
spiritual unrest of the age as felt within the churches by men 
and women who are not seeking freedom from moral re- 
straint but only from mental restrictions. NV. Y. Herald. 


ECCLESIASTICAL LIBERTY. Being the Defense of the 
Rev. Howard MacQueary, before the Ecclesiastical 
Court of the Episcopal Church in Northern Ohio against 
the charges of Heresy, delivered in Cleveland, Ohio, 
January 7, 1891. 51 pp. I2mo, 20 cents; by mail, 23 
cents. 

An approving letter from ex-President A. J. White of 

Cornell precedes Mr. MacQueary’s speech, which was exten- 

sively reported in the papers at the time. 


EVANGELISTIC SERMONS. With an Essay on the 
Scriptural and Catholic Creed of Baptism. By Robt. 
T. Mathews, Minister of the Main Street Church 
Lexington, Ky. 395 pp. 12mo, $1.50, postpaid. 

Fourteen sermons and an essay urging that baptism works 
the remission of sin are collected in this volume. The ser- 
mons are written in the work of an evangelist from the 
standpoint of evangelical theology. 

How TO BECOME A CHRISTIAN. Five Simple Talks to 
the Young. By the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 32 pp. 
16mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

A simple, straightforward, practical talk to children on the 
character of the step involved in becoming a Christian, which 
it is pointed out is simply a desire to learn from Christ, to 
believe in him as a friend, and to try to do Christ’s work in 
Christ’s way. 

MAKING THE Most OF LiFe, By J. R. Miller, D.D., 
author of “Silent Times,’ ‘“ Week-day Religion,” 
“ Practical Religion,” “ Bits of Pasture,” etc. 275 pp. 
16mo, half parchment, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

A series of brief, didactic papers on the practical Christian 
life, with a number of anecdotal illustrations. 


STUDIES OF THE GODS IN GREECE AT CERTAIN 
SANCTUARIES RECENTLY EXCAVATED. Beirg eight 
lectures given in 1890 at the Lowell Institme. By 
Louis Dyer, B. A., Oxon., late Assistant Professor in 
Harvard University. With maps and plans. 457 pp. 
Indexed. Crown 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.13. 

See review. 


Tue BiBLe Key. By M. P. Hayden, A. M. 29 pp. 
16mo, paper, IO cents, postpaid. 


THE CHURCH AND Poverty. By John Brisben 
Walker. 32pp. 12mo, paper, 10 cents, postpaid. 

An address delivered to the students of the Catholic Uni- 

versity, at Washington, by General John Brisben Walker. 
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The speech was full of very plain talk. The greater part of 
the address urges the young men studying for the priesthood 
to study also the condition of the poor and its remedies—not 
by the light of the fathers, who lived and wrote in different 
circumstances, but according to existing facts and tendencies. 
He reminds them that the rich of to day may be the poor of 
to-morrow, and that there is no inheritance so great as not to 
be likely to disappear under changed conditions of business, 
All this, and much more like it, is the more inspiring 
through the fact that General Walker himself is a rich man 
and an ardent Catholic. N.Y. Herald. 


WHat RoME TEACHES. By M. F. Cusack (The Nun 
of Kenmare). 280 pp With appendix. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Sister Clare is a personage who has already made her 
mark, not only by helping the poor and needy, visiting the 
sick and afflicted, but also by the use of herpen. Several 
volumes besides the present bear witness to this latter The 
teaching of the Roman Church, in her authorized cate- 
chisms and other books of instruction, is set forth in plain, 
unmistakable terms, with the authorities duly quoted. Of 
course, being a Protestant, her book will be treated with con- 
tempt by Roman controversialists; but, nevertheless, it 
would be well could intelligent members of that Church be 
induced to read and examine for themselves what is herein 
placed before them. N.Y. Times. 

SCIENCE. 

A MANUAL OF NORTH AMERICAN BUTTERFLIES. By 
Charles J. Maynard. [Illustrated with ten hand-colored 
plates, and many wood-cuts. 226 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.28. 

Entomologists will be grateful for this hand-book published 
by Mr. Charles J. Maynard, of Newtonville, for their benefit. It 
is the first attempt at an exhaustive compilation of descriptions 
of all the species of butterflies which occur in this country 
north of Mexico, and the author has given extraordinary 
value to his book by the illustrations which accompany it. 
Ten hand-colored plates give views of seventy different 
kinds of these beautiful insects, while there are between 
two and three hundred wood-cuts, all of which were drawn 
and engraved by the author. One excellent feature of the 
work is its freedom from technical terms, ‘ Professional 
specialists,’ says Mr. Maynard, “are too apt to overlook the 
fact that the average student who wishes to know something 
of every class of animal about him has no time to learn a 
peculiar system of nomenclature with each, while simple 
designations are intelligible alike to the amateur and pro- 
fessional student.” The descriptions are brief, but they are 
complete, and the reader who buys the book for practical 
use will find the ground thoroughly covered. 

Boston Transcript. 


BACTERIA AND THEIR PRoDu: TS. By German Sims 
Woodhead, M.D. (Edin.), Director of the Laboratories 
of the Conjoint Board of the Royal Colleges of Phy- 
sicians (Lond.), and Surgeons (Eng.); formerly Re- 
search Scholar of the Honorable Grocers’ Company. 
With 20 photo-micrographs and an appendix giving a 
short account of bacteriological methods, and a diag- 
nostic description of the commoner Bacteria 459 pp. 
Indexed, Contemporary Science series. I2mo, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.13. 

Gives a concise and luminous account of the main facts 
in bacteriology and of the life histary of bacteria and closely 
allied organisms, and discusses the more important theories 
as to the part played by them in nature’s economy, espec- 
ially in their relation to the commoner fermentation, putre- 
factive and disease processes. The general reader can 
appeal to no more complete or trustworthy single book of 
reference on the subject—one of engrossing interest and in- 
creasing importance. Philadelphia Press, 
Eacs oF NortH AMERICAN Birps. By Charles J. 

Maynard. Illustrated with ten hand-colured plates. 
159 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

This work was written in 1889 and contains an appendix 
correcting proof-errors in the earlier pages. Its ten plates, 
colored by hand, give seventy-three ‘type eggs, intended 
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to indicate the general character of eggs in a clan or genus. 
The names follow the nomenclature of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union and seven hundred and sixty-eight species 
are mentioned. 


REPORT ON THE BIRDS OF PENNSYLVANIA. With 
special reference to food habits, based on over four 
thousand stomach examinations. By B. H. Warren, 
M. D., ornithologist, Pennsylvania State Board of 
Agriculture. Second edition revised and augmented. 
Illustrated by one hundred plates. Published by 
authority of the Commonwealth. 434 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, half leather, $3.50; by mail, $3.88. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO THIRD EDITION OF THE 
Ice AGE IN NortH AMERICA, By G. Frederick 
Wright, D.D., LL.D., F.G.S. A. Illustrated. 26 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 8 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

Dr. G. Frederick Wright is the author of an original and 
somewhat daring book upon the “Ice Age in North 
America,’ in which he urges the pre-glacial existence of 
man. The work has now reached its third edition, and Mr. 
Wright, unwilling to wait for a fourth edition, has issved 
‘supplementary notes,” which gives some Alaskan discov- 
eries and evidence on the age of palolithic implements in 
glacial drift. 


THE BUTTERFLIES OF NEW ENGLAND; WITH ORIG- 
INAL DESCRIPTIONS OF ONE HUNDRED AND S!X 
SPECIES, ACCOMPANIED BY AN APPENDIX CONTAINING 
DESCRIPTIONS OF ONE HUNDRED ADDITIONAL 
SpEcIEs. [Illustrated with ten hand-colored plates, in 
which are given at least two hand-colored figures of 
each species. By C. J. Maynard. Second edition. 
78 pp. Indexed. Folio, $5.25; by mail, $5.53. 

A second edition of the “ Butterflies of New England,” 
published in 1886. An appendix of twenty-four pages, with 
two colored plates, giving one hundred and five species and 
sub-species of butterflies east of the Mississippi. The work 
now covers all the butterflies of eastern North America, 
with simple intelligible descriptions and colored plates, which 
enable an easy recognition of any butterfly. 


THE EVOLUTION OF BoTANy. By Frederick J. Wul- 
ling, Ph.G. Evolution series No. 7. Evolution in 
Science and Art: Lectures before the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association. pp.173to 199. I2mo, paper, 8 cents; by 
mail, 10 cents, 

A summary of the history of botanical science and of its 
study and literature in this country, with suggestions for col- 
lateral reading. 


THE LEAFCOLLECTOR'S HAND-BOOK AND HERBARIUM. 
An aid in the preservation and in the classification of 
specimen leaves of the trees of Northeastern America, 
By Charles S. Newhall, author of “ The Trees of North 
eastern America.’ With illustrations. 216 pp. 8vo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.73. 

Last year the author published ‘‘ The Trees of North- 
eastern America.”’ This hand-book contains diagrams «f 
all the different leaves mentioned in that volume, with 
directions how to find the names of specimens, how to mount 
them, how to preserve them, etc. There is a complete index 
of trees. A supply of gummed paper for mounting is also 
furnished in the volume. The author has described and 
pictured the leaves of all the native trees and the most im- 
portant naturalized trees of Northeastern America, 


Publishers’ Weekly. 
USEFUL ARTS. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE INCANDESCENT 
Lamp. By J. E Randall, Electrician of the Incan- 
descent Lamp Department, Thomson-Houston Com- 
pany. Illustrated. 82 pp. 16mo, limp cloth, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 43 cents. 

BELL-HANGERS' HAND-BooK. With ninety-seven 
illustrations. By F, B. Badt, late First Lieutenant 
Prussian Artillery, author of ““Dynamo Tenders’ Hand- 
book,’’ ‘* Incandescent Wiring Hand-book,” ete. Third 
edition. 105 pp. 16mo, 80 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
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INCANDESCENT WIRING HAND-BOOK. With forty-two 
illustrations and fine tables. By F. B. Badt, late First 
Lieutenant Royal Prussian Artillery. Author of 
“Dynamo Tenders’ Hand-book,” “Bell-Hangers’ Hand- 
book.” Third edition. 72 pp. 16mo, 80 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 


DyNAMO TENDERS’ HAND-BOOK. With seventy illus- 
trations. By F. B. Badt, late First Lieutenant Royal 
Prussian Artillery. Fourth edition. 93 pp. 16mo, 80 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

The first two of these manuals, “ Bell-Hangers and In- 
candescent Wiring Hand-Books,” deal with domestic uses of 
electricity. The other, now in its second edition, is intended 
for workmen in charge of dynamos. 


DrivinG As I Founp IT, WHAT TO DRIVE, How To 
Drive. By Frank Swales. Illustrated by Walter Pettee. 
(Copyrighted ) 180pp. 12mo, $2.60; by mail, $2.71. 

Written bya professional coachman, who thoroughly under- 
stands his business, but is influenced by his English training. 
‘ Driving” discusses the pair, four-in-hand and tandem, and 
is full of useful hints to a man a'ready familiar with good 
driving. 

How TO SHADE FROM MODELS, COMMON OBJECTS, 
AND CASTS OF ORNAMENTS. A practical manual. By 
W. E. Sparkes, Art Teacher Borough Road Training 
College, and Pupil Teachers’ Central Classes, London 
School Board. With 25 plates by the author. 62 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

This is a clearly-planned and intelligently-written manual 
ef instruction on a very important branch of elementary art- 
training. No doubt the use of the stump has been abused, 
and too much has been made of neatly-elaborated execution 
in the drawings sent in for competition for prizes at art 
schools; but the laws of light and shade are eternal, and a 
thorough comprehension of them is one of the most neces- 
sary equipments of an artist. Mr. W. E. Sparkes teaches 
theory and practice at the same time, and in the simplest 
manner; and his book may be recommended to the attention 
of those who draw, and of those who wish to know how to 
appreciate the drawings of others. Academy. 


HYGIENE OF THE NurSERY. Inciuding the general 
regimen and feeding of infants and children: Massage, 
and the domestic management of the ordinary emergen- 
cies of early life. By Louis Starr, M. D., late Clinical 
Professor of Diseases of Children in the Hospital of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Physician to the Children’s 
Hospital; Consulting Pediatrist to the Maternity 
Hospital, Philadelphia, etc. Third edition. With 
twenty-five illustrations. 293 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
80 cents; by mail, go cents. 

This is the third edition in three years of an admirable 
manual. The present edition has a chapter on massage 
added. 


VACATION TIME, WITH HINTS ON SUMMER LIVING 
By H. S. Drayton, M. D., author of “ Brain and Mind,” 
“Nervousness,” etc. 84 pp. The Science of Health 
Library. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

The author writes in a pleasant style and covers a great 
deal of ground in a few words. He talks of life at the 
seaside, in the mountains, of boating and bathing, games, ex- 
cursions, etc., puts in some very practical hints on eating and 
dress and the management of household economies, and has 

a word of advice to mothers and housekeepers. 

Publishers Weekly. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


A New ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL 
PRINCIPLES; FOUNDED MAINLY ON THE MATERIALS 
COLLECTED BY THE *PHILOLOGICAL Society. Edited 
by Dr. James A. H. Murray, with the assistance of many 
scholars and men of science. Vol. III, Part I. E— 
Every. By Henry Bradley, Hon. M. A. Oxon, Presi- 
dent of the Philological Society. 344 pp. quarto, limp 
boards, $3.25; by mail, $3.56. 
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This dictionary contains 90,000 words with 10,000 in an 
appendix, including “the principal entries from Bartlett’s 
Americanisms,” with provincialisms, archaic words and 
phrases. The definitions are brief, as the book is intended 
to be “of a convenient and handy size.’ ‘* Websterian 
spelling ”’—of the later periud—is given as a second choice 
in many cases. 


THE CHOICE OF Books. By Charles F. Richardson. 
208 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 
The author’s work on “ American Literature” is a guar- 
antee that any advice on the choice of reading will be 
instructive. He deals here with the motive of reading, the 
reading habit, what books to read, the best time to read, how 
much to read, remembering what one reads, the use of note- 
books, the cultivation of taste, poetry, the art of skipping, 
the use of translations, how to read periodicals, reading 
aloud and reading-clubs, what books to own, the use of 
public libraries and the true service of reading. A list of 
authors cited is given and a good full index. An amplifica- 
tion of the author’s book published by the American Book 
Exchange some ten years ago. Publishers Weekly. 


EDUCATION. 


HARPERS’ SCHOOL SPEAKER, By James Baldwin, Pi. 
TD. Third Book. Miscellaneous Selections, 240 pp. 
Harpers’ Educational Series, 12mo, 54 cents; by mail, 
60 cents. 

Selections in prose and verse grouped under the following 
headings: Life, Nature, Labor, Recreation, Romance and 
Experience, Duty, Aspiration, Retrospection, Resignation. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


MEMORIALS OF ST. PAUL’s SCHOOL: I. THE FoUND- 
ING. II. THE SuBsEQUENT History. By George C. 
Shattuck, M.D. With maps. 148 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 

A history of the Protestant Episcopal School at Concord, 
N. H., founded in 1855 and continued since under high 
church management, in the effort to create in this country a 
school similar to those in England attended by the children 
of the “ upper classes.”’ 


THE Mastery OF MEMORIZING. Second edition 
(revised). 120 pp. The Memory and Thought series. 
‘The Memory Library, No. 1. 12mo, paper, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 77 cents. 

One of a series of six short issues on memory. ‘This, the 
first number, deals with verbatim memorizing, and has also 
hints on legal study by Mr. William Raimond Baird, on 
Bible memorizing by Dr. J. H. Vincent, suggestions for 
students by Mr. Wm. A. Dunning, of Columbia, and on 
general study by Mr. G. F. C. Smillie. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


EDUCATION AND HeErReEpItTy. A Study in Sociology. 
By J. M. Guyau. Translated from the second edition 
by W. J. Greenstreet, M. A., St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. With an introduction by G. F. Stout, M. A., Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, Cambridge. The Contempo- 
rary Science series. 306 pp. Indexed, 12mo, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.11. 

Of what is commonly understood as heredity there is 
little or nothing in the volume, for which rare abstinence 
from current cant the blessings of the reader are due to the 
shade of the author. The repression of unsocial tendencies, 
and a training of the individual that shall be fruitful in bene- 
fits to society, are chief among the educational objects advo- 
cated, These are sensible aims, as much of M, Guyau’s 
treatise on the formation of habits and on punishments is 
likewise sensible, though the author's ideal might as readily 
be realized were the teacher to consider only the special 
needs of the individual child, apart from any thought of the 
good of society and the child’s possible offspring in the dim 
future. Saturday Review. 
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THE CORPORATION PROBLEM. The Public Phases 
of Corporations, their Uses, Abuses, Benefits, Dangers, 
Wealth, and Power. With a discussion of the social, 
industrial, economic, and political questions to which 
they have given rise. By William W. Cook, of the 
New York Bar, author of “A Treatise on Stock and 
Stockholders and General Corporation Law.” 262 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22 

The present volume relates partly to law but more to 
policy, the author’s text being illustrated and enlightened by 
frequent references and quotations from other authors and 
authorities. Its scope is explained in the sub-title. 

Philadelphia Times. 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN CIVILIZATION. A hand- 
book based upon M. Gustave Ducoudray’s “ Histoire 
Sommaire de la Civilisation.” With illustrations, 587 
pp. 8vo, $1.70; by-mail, $1.92. 


JUSTICE: BEING PaRT IV. OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
Ernuics. By Herbert Spencer. Spencer’s Synthetic 
Philosophy. 291 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Fearing ill-health would prevent him wholly carrying out 
his plan for his work on “ The Principles of Ethics” (a part 
of the “ Synthetic Philosophy”), Mr. Spencer concluded to 
take up the part of the most importance Part IV, “ The Ethics 

of Social Life; Justice.” He says: “This work covers a 

field which, to a considerable extent, coincides with that 

covered by ‘ Social Statics,’ published in 1850, though the two 
differ alike in extent, in form and partially in their ideas. One 
difference is that what there was in my first book of super- 
naturalistic interpretation has disappeared, and the interpre- 
tation has become exclusively naturalistic—that is, evolution- 
ary.”’ Part I. of this series, entitled “‘ The Data of Ethics,” 
was published some years ago. Publishers’ Weekly. 


ESSAYS. 


By-WAys AND BIRD Notes. By Maurice Thompson, 
author of “ At Love’s Extremes,” “‘His Second Cam- 
paign,” “Songs of Fair Weather,” ‘A Tallahassee 
Girl,” etc. 179 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

These papers, thirteen in number, chiefly on bird life, 
were first published in 1885, and are now re-issued from the 
old plates, somewhat worn. The habitat of the birds is 
chiefly southern. 


IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. By Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, With biographical and explanatory notes, by Charles 
G. Crump, with frontispiece of Alcibiades. In six vol- 
umes. Volume I. 382 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 31.04. 


Success ; oR, How TO EARN AN INDEPENDENT For- 
TUNE. A Sunday evening lecture. By Rev. Isa A. 
Eberhart, Ph. D., LL. D., President of the Chicago 
College of Science. 20 pp. 12mo, paper, 15 cents, 
postpaid. 


POETRY. 

KINDESLIEBE. A Romance of Fatherland. By 
Henry Faulkner Darnell, author of “A Nation’s Thanks- 
giving,” “Philip Hazelbrook,” etc. Illustrated. 188 
pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, go cents; morocco, double 
thick paper, $2.00; by mail, $2.10. 

A long narrative, told in rhyme instead of in prose. 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, AND OTHER 
Porms, By William Edmondstoune Aytoun, Professor 
of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the University of 
Edinburgh. With an introduction by Henry Morley, 
LL. D. 191 pp. Companion Poets. Oblong 16mo, 
30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 

A sketch of Aytoun is prefaced to this collection of his 

“Lays,” and his less familiar miscellaneous poems. 


OLD-FASHIONED Roses. By James Whitcomb Riley. 
Second edition. 145 pp. 16mo, half parchment, $1.40; 
by mail, $1.47. 
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WoRDSWORTH FOR THE YOUNG. Selections, with an 
Introduction for Parents and Teachers. By Cynthia 
Morgan St. John. Illustrations, selected and arranged 
by the compiler. 153 pp. Small quarto, go cents; by 
mail, $1.04. 

A book of selections which deserves respectful treatment 
for its aim. This aim is not an introduction to Wordsworth, 
nor an initiation in poetic taste, but an early subjection of the 
childish mind to “the calming and spiritualizing influence of 
the natural world.’”’ It is easy to see what order of pieces 
would be chosen for this purpose, and our main criticism is 
that the older children (in the three graded divisions) are 
least well provided for, and suffer most from the compiler’s 
comparative indifference to poetic standards in making ex- 
cerpts from the most unequal of poets. While judicious 
parents and teachers would skip much in their reading from 
these pages, Wordsworthian doggerel is, it must be conceded, 
of better worth than Mother Goose—to adopt Mrs. St. John’s 
comparison more closely than she does. The illustrations 
are selected like the verse, and with considerable skill, con- 
sidering the probable medley at command. N. Y. Post. 


FICTION. 


ADOPTING AN ABANDONED Farm. By Kate Sanborn, 
author of “ Wit of Women,’”’ “ Shadows of Genius,”’ etc. 
171 pp. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

Kate Sanborn’s volume of sketches is one of the most 
entertaining books of the season. It is the humorous record 
of a sojourn in rural New England, and the author’s account 
of her tranquil life in Gooseville (which she frankly avows 
is an assumed name for Foxboro, Mass.,) cannot be read by 
the appreciative reader in cold blood. The amusing descrip- 
tions of the auctions, of the author’s experiences with horses 
and poultry, are rarely memorable. Philadelphia Press. 


ANITA; OR, THE SPECTRE OF A SNOW STORM. A 
novel. By J. Walter Scott. 282 pp. 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
A novel, with scene laid in the southwest, a fencing 
heroine and views on the tariff and Indian question. 


A Book O’ NINE TALES. By Arlo Bates. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 


A LiTTLE REBEL. By the “ Duchess,” author of 
“ Marvel,”’ «‘ A Modern Circe,’ “ The Duchess,” etc. 
Globe Library. 184 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 22 cents. 


332 PP- 


A Man's ConsclENcE, A novel. By Avery Macal- 
pine. Illustrated. 308 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. 

See review. 


A MaAtTTrerR OF SKILL. A novel. By Beatrice 
Whitby, author of “The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” 
“Part of the Property,’ etc. Appleton’s Town and 
Country Library. 224 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents; paper, 40cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

All the stock characters are here—the delightful old 
maiden aunt whose “ tea-table”’ is always ready for belated 
lovers; the ‘curate’? who has money but no force of 
character, and “‘the young woman who wants to be married ” 
and means to marry a man who is strong and aggressive as 
well as rich. 

The author solves the problem in the usual feminine man- 
ner. She kills off the curate, who has, of course, made a 
will in favor of the young woman. The way is then clear 
for the young woman to marry the aggressive young man of 
the story—and achieve her ambition for riches and a “ real 
man.” Droch, in Life. 


A MIDSUMMER Mapness. By Ellen Olney Kirk. 
395 pp. Riverside Paper series. I2mo, paper, 40 
cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 

A reprint of a love story published anonymously by Mrs. 
Kirk in 1884, and dealing with what is intended to be 
American life. It has a variety of cynical expressions about 
women, 
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A PurITAN PaGan. A novel, By Julien Gordon, 
author of “ A Diplomat’s Diary,” “ A Successful Man,”’ 
“ Mlle. Reseda,” “ Vampires,” etc. 367 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

See review. 


A QUESTION OF Love. A story of Switzerland. 
Translated by Annie R. Ramsey from the French of T. 
Combe. 258 pp. I12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 47 
cents. 


A QUESTION OF TIME. MrS. PENDLETON’S Four- 
IN-HAND. By Gertrude Franklin Atherton, author of 
“What Dreams May Come,” “ Hermia Suydam,” “Los 
Cerritos,” etc. 250 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 
cents. 

The quiet little village of Danforth, on Long Island Sound, 

is the scene of the little drama which is enacted within a 

short space of time. Boradil Trevor is a widow of forty-six, 

beautiful, a fine painter, a good musician, when she meets 

Mark Saltonstall, an ambitious genius of twenty-two. They 

prove affinities at once. The author of “ Hermia Suydam ” 

uses this situation to word her sometimes startling theories 
on nature as opposed to conventionality. ‘ Mrs. Pendleton's 

Four-in-Hand” are not prancing steeds, but four lovers, all 

intimate friends, who propose to the young widow by letter 

on the same morning. The latter story has been published 
in the Cosmopolitan. Publishers’ Weekly. 


A ROMANCE OF THE Moors. By Mona Caird. 195 pp 
Leisure Hour series. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 77 cents. 
Leisure Moment series, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
22 cents. 

This is essentially a nineteenth century romance teeming 
with modern ideas and thought, and, to use a much abused 
phrase, fin de siécle philosophy. The hero is a young man 
who has ambitions which carry his soul beyond the homely 
farmstead where his family for generations have lived and 
toiled and died. He makes love to a young gitl because 
love-making is an zsthetic pleasure, and then, having taught 
the maiden heart to love, recoils with horror from the idea of 
settling down for the remainder of his life with one wh» is 
incapable of appreciating his soul yearning. At this point 
a lady of maturer years from the great world appears on the 
scene, and she and the young man feel a mutual affinity for 
each other. She, however, will not matry him until he has 
tried his wings, and she manages to inspire the young girl 
with something of her sentiments. So Dick goes forth to 
gain experience, and the two women united by their common 
love wait for his return, and we leave them still waiti g. 


Publishers’ Circular. 
A SKETCH IN THE IDEAL. A romance. 194 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

An anonymous romance, telling of alove that was patient, 
long-suffering, and rewarded. ‘The plot is exceedingly at- 
tenuated, and the sentiment is in the clouds; but the issue 
is very happy, and there is a certain naive freshness in the 
manner of the telling. ‘The villain is very skilfully disposed 
of—married off. Philadelphia Press. 


A Woman's TALENT, AND OTHEK STORIES. By 
Julia Morrell Hunt. 323 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents; Green Paper series, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

This is a first hook which should attract great attention in 
Philadelphia. The half-dozen stories which it contains are, 
in fact, almost all worthy of remark. They show great 
natural power for defining situations, a most sympathetic sense 
of contrast, and no small appreciation of human nature. In 
the sketch which gives the book its name, in “ Paul,” “A 
Modern Actress,’’ and “ Friendship,’ Mrs, Hunt develops 
themes worthy of treatment by novelists of the highest pre- 
tensions, and her own handling of them is courageous and 
individual. Imagination and the ability to work out the 
problems presented by the clash of the world against artistic 
natures are sufficiently in evidence to make it probable that 
with experience and purely technical training Mrs. Hunt may 
produce a novel of unusual excellence. She has properly 


NEWS. 


chosen to begin with short stories, and the present fully justify 
her in asking for a place among the most promising practi- 
tioners in that branch of fiction. Philadelphia Times. 


AN INSIGNIFICANT WomMAN. A Story of Artist Life. 
From the German of W. Heimburg (Bertha Behrens). 
By Mary Stuart Smith. Illustrated by Warren B. Davis, 
389 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents; paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

The “Insignificant Woman”? is rather “too good for 
human nature’s daily food.” She is the daughter of rich 
Dutch parents who have made their money in iron foundries. 
She marries a selfish, exacting artist, who uses her property 
to surround himself with luxuries, and traces his lack of 
artistic success to the prosiness of his wife. He finds a 
kindred soul in a wild baroness, and his wife puts up with 
untold insult at the hands of thiswoman. After many pages 
the husband grows tired of his old habits and ways and tries 
being good. The German author points a moral of patience 
and hope to faithful wives. Publishers’ Weekly. 


CARINE. A Storv of Sweden. By Louis Enault. 
Translated by Linda De Kowalewska. With illustra- 
tions by Louis K. Harlow. 228 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.12. 

A love story with its scene laid in Stockholm and a blonde 
heroine in love with the wrong man, a Swede, who at length 
marries the right one, a Frenchman. 


CHATTANOOGA, A ROMANCE OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL 
War. By F. A. Mitchell, late U.S. A. 229 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 47 cents. 

There are hair-breadth escapes and masterly and rapid 
love-making in “ Chattanooga.” ‘This is a story of a hand- 
some young Union spy who passes through the Confederate 
lines and returns in due season with important information 
for the General who sent him. While he is engaged in his 
mission he is harbored in a Confederate household, and he 
carties away from there a girl who yields her heart to him, 
notwithstanding she is engaged to be married to a dis- 
tinguished officer in the Confederate service, a Fitz Hugh of 
Virginia, a courtly and generous and rather gullible man. 
The interest of “ Chattanooga’’ lies wholly in its incidents. 
A number of things happen, and, though the story is not at 
all of the blood-and-thunder order, it is still of a kind to suit 
those readers who are fond of occurrences, and of any quan- 
tity of them, provided only the hero will kindly con-ent to 
survive the lot and come out gracefully upon his feet at the 
end of the book, N.Y. Sun. 


CLIFFORD TROUPE. A novel. By the author of 
“Heart Hungry.” Best Rooks by Best Authors, 338 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The scene of the novel is laid in the South, with a con- 
ventional commonplace plot and treatment. 


CONES FOR THE CAMP FIRE. By W. H. H. (Adiron- 
dack) Murray. 189 pp. Oblong 12mo, 40 cents; by 
mail, 46 cents. 

Short essays and stories for the most part on the Adiron- 
dack region. 


“Cy Ross.” 
side series. 


Datty. By Maria Louise Pool, author of * Tenting 
at Stony Beach.” 280 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 

A kind-hearted widow of Ransome, a little Massachusetts 
settlement, takes in waifs and strays that need air and good 
food, to the great wonder of the close-fisted, cold-blooded 
neighbors. A little girl sent her by a friend from North 
Carolina is the “ Dally” of the story. Totally untutored, 
uncared for, and by nature wild and passionate, she quite 
upsets the peaceful New England home and becomes a terror 
to the neighbors. But love and kindness finally do their 
educating work, and pretty Dally becomes a comfort to more 
than her benefactress. First appeared in the N. Y. 77idune, 
under the title of “That Caroliny Gal.” 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


By Mellen Cole. 186 pp. TheSunny- 
12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 
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A really humorous and pathetic story of New England 
life. The dialect is perhaps obtrusive at times, but the char- 
acters are firmly drawn, the observation is correct and the 
execution is quiet and skillful. Philadelphia Times. 


DELAPLAINE; OR, THE SACRIFICE OF IRENE A 

novel. By Mansfield Tracy Walworth, author of 

“« Stormcliffe,”’ “ Lulu,” etc. 300pp. Madison Square 
series, 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A novel by Mansfield Tracy Walworth, published first in 

1871, whose murder attracted general attention to him later. 


DonaALD Ross OF HEIMRA. A novel. By William 
Black, author of “ Stand Fast, Craig—Royston,” “A 
Princess of Thule,” etc. Harper’s Franklin Square 
Library. 8vo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

See review. 


FARMING. By Richard Kendall Munkittrick. Illus- 
trated by Arthur Burdett Frost. 100 pp. 8vo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.21. 

See review. 


HER SIsTER’s Riva. By Albert Delpit, author of 
“ Such is Life,” etc. Translated from the French by 
Alexina Loranger. Illustrated, Library of Choice Fic- 
tion. 321 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 

The same story before published as “ His Two Loves.” 


IDUNA AND OTHER STORIES. By George A. Hib- 
bard. 296pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Iduna is a young person whose eccentric father had 
brought her up from the cradle with the idea that immor- 
tality reigns on this earth, and that there is no such thing as 
death. To Iduna Julius Cesar is alive, and so is Christo- 
pher Columbus. Once she has a suspicion of something 
queer when her canary dies and she finds it stiff and cold at 
the bottom of the cage. She is not satisfied when a fresh 
bird is substituted, for she knows it is different from the old 
one. When Iduna’s sister Alda dies, then Iduna is brought 
face to face with the uncertainties of life, and then Iduna 
goes to a convent—“in search of immortality.” Mr, Iib- 
bard starts on a very high key, and being outside of the 
ordinary pitch it requires some s raining to follow h‘m. The 
rest of the stories are not all in the same vein, but the proba- 
ble or possible the author rarely heeds. The difficulties in 
the way of writing stories of the special character of “Iduna”’ 
are many. To render such properly a master hand is a ne- 
cessity. The tendency to the least extension renders such 
allegorical work a trifle wearisome. N.Y. Times. 

“The Woman in the Case,” the second story, is to our 
mind the best, and it is a good sign for the future of Ameri- 
can letters that there is a growing tendency among the 
strongest writers to study the problems of our crude yet 
complex civilization. “Papoose” is a charmingly told 
Christmas story, in which we are made to pity the hard case 
of the quaint little waif and her impecunious benefactor, 
with a comfortable feeling that in the end all will come out 
right, even if it would not be apt to do so in real life. We 
only wish we were quite sure that Papoose had taken Tsaac 
Newton, the cat, with her. The last story, “In Maiden 
Meditation,” has a spirited description of that much-de- 
scribed thing, a railway accident; and taken altogether the 
book is worth reading both for what it givesand what it 


promises. Critic. 
Jenny's ORDEAL. By Leon de Tinseau. Translated 
by Camden Curwen,. Illustrated. 286 pp. 12mo, 75 


cents; by mail, 87 cents, Rcse Library, paper, 40 
cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 


The same story before published as “ Sealed Lips.” 


Joun AvuBurntop, Nove ist. His development in 
the atmosphere of a fresh-water College. By Anson 
Uriel Hancock, author of “The Genius of Galilee,” 
“Old Abraham Jackson.” 275 pp. Unity Library. 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Inthis story of life in a western college, Nebraska Uni- 
versity, Mr. Hancock, continuing the adventures of the hero 
of “Old Abraham Jackson,” strings his opinions and 
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accounts of a wide variety of men and things, with entire cer- 
tainty that they are interesting, which they often are, and 
wise, which they often are not. 


JusT IMPEDIMENT. By Richard Pryce, author of ‘‘An 
Evil Spirit,” “The Ugly Story of Miss Wetherby,’ etc. 

283 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 72 cents. 
“ Just Impediment”’ is a rare example of the way in which 
a novel, like a roundel, should be “ wrought.” Mr. Pryce’s 
work recalls the style of Octave Feuillet by its clearness, con- 
ciseness, its literary reserve, and brilliancy of touch. ‘lhe 
dilemma upon which the plot of his story hangs is at once 
striking and suggestive. From the very beginning of the 
book the writer advances towards his catastrophe without 
swerving. The reader, like the heroine, is a!l along conscious 
of an atmosphere charged with inevitable disaster, and is un- 
aware almost as long as she is of the nature of the mystery 
which surrounds her mother and herself. Nevertheless the 
path which leads to the final crisis is full of pleasantness. Mr. 
Pryce has steeped himself in the subtle charm of London, 
which he reproduces rather than describes. The main actors 
in the drama are filled with the breath of life. The hero and 
heroine are both delightful, so is Lady Heron. The conver- 
sations are excellent and full of point. Every reader would 
be prepared to kill his fatted calf for Billy, most warm-hearted 
and dreadful of prodigals. It is impossible not to share in his 
anxiety lest his aunt should “ get lecturin’ ” when he forsakes 
his very evil ways and returns to the domestic hearth. The 
Fate which suddenly appears with a bared sword in the path 
of the happy lovers is as remorseless as in a Greek tragedy, 
and wholly free from melodrama. The only sentence which 
would be better left out is the last in the book, for the possi- 
bility it suggests rather detracts from than adds to the tragedy. 
Atheneum. 


LIFE’s HANDICAP: BEING STORIES OF MINE OwN 
PeorLe. By Rudyard Kipling, author of “ Plain Tales 
from the Hills,” “The Light that Failed.’ 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


MAID MARIAN AND OTHER STORIES. By Molly Elliot 
Seawell, author of “ Throckmorton,” ‘ Little Jarvis,”’ etc. 
237 pp. I2mo,75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 

Molly Elliot Seawell has a brisk and prolific fancy, and a 
turn for the odd and fantastic, while she is past master in the 
use of the negro dialect and the production of tales of planta- 
tion life and manners. It is true that she follows closely in 
the rut which has been worn by the writers of Southern stories 
since the war. Of the seamy side of life at the South, neither 
she nor they appear to know anything. The glamor which 
so often accompanies memories of extinct phases of life en- 
velops and colors all these inventions, and the sameness of 
the views has for some time been verging upon monotony. 
This writer, however, is by no means dependent upon the 
South for materials. She forages everywhere for subjects, and 
nearly always with more than average success. “The Kou- 
rasofts,”’ for instance, is a capital Russian story; ‘“ Maid 
Marian” is a clever extravaganza dealing with the Eliza- 
bethan age; “‘ The Sea Fertunes of Dickey Carew”” is cast in 
the time of the Napoleonic wars. All these stories are spirited, 
well marked by local color, and written with skill and in- 
genuity. N.Y. Tribune. 

Miss Seawell writes capital stories, and in a special way 
nothing of late has been done better nor more daintily than 
“‘ Maid Marian.” N.Y. Times. 


MARGUERITE. A novel. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
author of ‘‘ Tempest and Sunshine,” “ Darkness and 
Daylight,” “‘ Madeleine,” “ Lena Rivers,” etc. 473 pp. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $7.12. 

A novel whose scene varies principally between a New 

England farm and this city. A plain farmer marries a pretty 


school teacher who writes poor poetry and neglects the house- 
work. They meet with vicissitudes, but fortune comes to 
them finally through their children, and everything ends 
happily after the alternating joys and sorrows of a series « f 
love matches. 


N.Y. Sun. 
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MisjuDGED. By W. Heimburg. Translated by 
Mrs. J. W. Davis. Illustrated. 362 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.04; Worthington’s International Library, 
paper, 60 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 

The same story as “ An Insignificant Woman.” 


My First LOvE AND My Last Love. By Mrs. J. H. 
Riddell, author of “ Princess Sunshine,” “ A Struggle 
for Fame.”’ Authorized edition. 275 pp. 12mo, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 86 cents. 


OLD ABRAHAM JACKSON AND HIs FAMILY. Being an 
episode in the Revolution of Nebraska Dug-Outs. By 
Anson Uriel Hancock, author of “The Genius of 
Galilee,” etc. 260 pp. Sergel’s International Library. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Old Abraham, like his namesake of old, took all the 
substance that he had gathered and the souls that they had 
gotten in Wisconsin and went forth into the land of Nebraska. 
He was a clock-tinker who found it impossible to support his 
wife and large family of small children in his old home. 
Interesting descriptions are given of the work, amusements, 
religion, habits and customs of Nebraska settlers in the early 
sixties, Publishers’ Weekly. 


OnE Woman's Way. Anovel. By Edmund Pen- 
dleton, author of “A Conventional Bohemian,” “A 
Virginia Inheritance,” etc. 345 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 86 cents. Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

“One Woman’s Way” is a dull story. The scene is laid 
at Ravenswood Hall, a seat of old-fashioned Southern hospi- 
tality. There are Gum and Bo-Peep, the conventional 
darkies, Agatha, the Puritan maiden, and gallant Colonel 
Peyton, and the scene suddenly skips to Monte Carlo, and 
reveals a Lady Jane Dacre. N.Y. Sun. 


f Prisons oF AiR. By Moncure D. Conway, author 

of “Pine and Palm,etc. 270 pp. Lovell’s American 

Authors’ series. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

Mr. Conway has used his knowledge early and late of 

Virginia life to weave a story of ancestral influence in which 


a gypsy spell cast for nine generations figures. 


ROMANCE. Being the tales of the New York Story 
Club. July, 1891. Vol. II. No. 3. 458 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

Contents: King David’s Friend, by Walter Besant. The 
Woman’s Rose, by Olive Schreiner. Suggested Suicide, by 
Erckmann-Chatrian. The Broad Street Turn, by Nym 
Crinkle. The Marseillaise, by Henry Herrman. The Lady 
Cashier, by Eugene Chavette. The Fencing Master, by 
Arch Jennings, The Idler and the Fig, by Alphonse Daudet. 
The Wrong Door, by W. C. Morrow. Sawed Off, by Acton 
Davies. The Silver Bullet, Anonymous. Dick’s Ghost, 
by Lewis W. Smith. Walter Schnaff ’s Adventure, by Guy de 
Maupassant. A Napoleon of Finance, by Austyn Granville. 
Magical Music, by Richard Marsh. 


ROMAIN KALBRIS. The Adventures of a Runaway 
by Land and Sea. By Hector Malot. Translated by 
Mary J. Serrano. 255 pp. MHarper’s Franklin Square 
Library. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A French story of wandering adventures by sea and on land, 
on a wreck and in a circus. 


SAInT Denis. A novel. By Victor Hugo. Trans- 
lated from the original French, by Charles E. Wilbour. 

184 pp. 8vo, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 46 cents. 
A reprint from the plates of twenty years ago of this part 
of “Les Miserables” in Mr. Charles E, Wilbour’s transla- 


tion. 


St. MARTIN'S SUMMER; OR, THE ROMANCE OF 
THE CuirF. By Rose Porter. 263 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 

The story takes place in an old mansion in the county of 

Cornwall, England, owned for many years by the Boscawens. 
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Margaret Boscawen is educated there as the heir, although 
there is always a possibility of a descendant of an uncle, long 
considered dead, turning up to dispute her position. A 
grandson of this uncle does finally come to light, and he and 
Paul Maxwell, the son of the curate and Margaret’s play- 
fellow in her youth, both enter into a contest for her hand. 
The development through suffering of Margaret’s character 
is the aim of the writer. Publishers Weekly. 


STOLEN SweETs. A novel. By Maria M. Grant, 
author of “Sun Maid,”’ “ Artiste,” etc. 384 pp. Best 
Books by Best Authors. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

The scene of this novel is laid in Scotland and England. 


THE ADVENTURES OF THREE WORTHIES. By 
Clinton Ross, author of “ The Gallery of a Random 
Collector,” “ The Speculator,” etc. I59 pp. 32mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

The curious reader who follows the run of American fiction 
will note with surprise when he comes to “‘ The Adventures 
«f Three Worthies,’’ that these three tales are the work of 
the same hand that turned out “ The Speculator.” That pre- 
vious work was a rather crude product of the imagination. 
It was not dexterous, and few of the stories that reach the 
point of getting into print bear plainer marks of the quality 
that is implied in the term ‘a maiden effort.” We believe 
that Mr. Ross had already written stories, but ‘‘ The Specu- 
lator’’ was void of any evidence of the fact. Itis a pleasure 
now to receive assurance that the tale in question was a poor 
sample of the wares the author had to offer. ‘ The Adven- 
tures of Three Worthies”” is a much happier performance. 
It was somewhat bold and distinctly illogical to relate the 
adventure of the Vicomte de Saint-Dernier, a French officer 
in the Franco-Prussian war, in the literary style of two cen- 
turies ago, but the effect, logic aside, is altogether charming. 

It may be that logic has a right to be spited in behalf of a 
style so full of subtle and poetical recommendations. Vicomte 
de Saint Dernier is the best of the three stories. The collec- 
tion is beautifully printed in a little volume which may 
almost be shut out of sight in the hand. XN. Y. Sun. 


THE BACHELORS’ CLuB. By I. Zangwill, joint-author 
of ‘“* The Premier and the Painter,’ etc. With illustra- 
tions by George Hutchinson. 338 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

A difference of taste in jokes is, as George Eliot noted, a 
severe trial to friendship, and the reader of ‘“‘ The Bachelors’ 
Club,” may protest a friendly feeling towards the author and 
yet be unable to laugh with him unreservedly. It is only 
right to observe that here is a jocular book not by any means 
exclusively modeled on that form of American humor of 
which Mark Twain’s earlier works are the type and every 
American comic paper an example. The author may, 
therefore, assert for himself a claim to originality, simply 
because he is not, as many recent English wits have been, a 
mere imitator of the American humorists of a class one or more 
degrees below the highest. If the author is himself an Ameri- 
can he may assert his claim not less confidently, and it shall 
be allowed not less freely. The fault to be found with the 
author is not that he is too funny, but that he is funny too 
much. His preface is good, so are some of his verses, and 
so are many of his casual remarks, but he runs into 338 
pages. If he could have compressed his wit into the brevity 
of thirty, or fifty, or even one hundred pages, he would have 
earned a considerable measure of gratitude which might have 
warmed into admiration Atheneum. 


THE CONFESSION OF JOHN WHITLOCK, LATE 
PREACHER OF THE GOSPEL. By E. W. Howe. 
Howe’s Quarterly. III pp. 12mo, paper, 25 cents, 
postpaid. 

Very disappointing is ‘“‘ The Confession of John Whitlock,”’ 
which is merely a tract of dissent from the extreme Congre- 
gationalist position, and which one can hardly imagine 
written by the author of “The Story of a Country Town.” 
There is no story, no character drawing, and no delicacy of 
N. ¥. Sun 
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THE GENIUS OF GALILEE. An historical novel, by 
Anson Uriel Hancock. 507 pp. Unity Library. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The author has aimed to write an historical novel, com- 
prehensive in character, which shall interest the general 
reader and at the same time embody positive information for 
those who have not the time or inclination to wade through 
many books. His intention has been to write the story of 
an age and delineate some of its characters. In one book he 
has traced the cause of Christ, in another Herod’s court, and 
in others still Caesar and Rome, the habits of the Galilean 
world, and the ancient history of the Jews. The scope is 
pretty wide, and the book is about as successful as it could 
be under the circumstances. A subject like this, which has 
already been so fairly handled required a master-hand to lend 
it any interest. Critic. 


THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE AND THE HEIR APPARENT. 
By Mrs. Oliphant, author of “‘ For Love and Life,” “A 
Country Gentleman,” etc. 394 pp. Lovell’s Interna- 
tional series. 394 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

John Parke, heir presumptive to his step-brother, Lord 
Frogmore, married when thirty-five and his step-brother sixty. 
His wife was poor, plain but ambitious, and filled with the 
belief that Lord Frogmore would never marry, but leave 
wealth and title to the Parke family, their little boy Duke 
being the heir-apparent. It is the little heir-apparent who, 
in his innocent, artless way, alters the fate of so many by 
boasting to his uncle that he will at some future day stand in 
his shoes. Lord Frogmore in his anger determines to marry, 
and chooses a friend and dependent of Mrs, Parke, a woman 
no longer young, but good and true. War from this out begins 
between the two families; the wife of the “ heir-presumptive ” 
resorting to the most unprincipled acts to keep the inheritance 
in her own family. Publishers’ Weekly, 


e 
The wonder is that Mrs, Oliphant should write so much and 
write so well. The lady shows no signs of mental exhaus- 
tion. The present story is a delightful one, and perhaps 
Mrs. Oliphant never has constructed a better romance. 
N.Y. Times. 


THE HIDDEN SIN; A SEQUEL TO ‘‘ THE DETHRONED 
HEIREss.” By Miss Eliza A. Dupuy, author of “The 
Gypsy’s Warning,” ‘The Cancelled Will,” ‘ The 
Mysterious Guest,” etc. 357 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 24 cents. 

A cheap issue of Miss E. A. Dupuy’s “ Greatest Novel” 
according to the announcement of Messrs. Peterson. 


THE HOTEL D’ ANGLETERRE AND OTHER STORIES. 

By Lanoe Falconer, author of ‘“‘ Mademoiselle Ixe.” 

‘Unknown Library. Oblong 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 
cents, 

It is impossible to conceive anything slighter in conception 
than the five sketches—they can hardly be called stories— 
which make up this tiny volume by the author of “ Mademoi- 
selle Ixe.” But, slight as they are,—and they may be 
called the work of a literary impressionist,—there is a 
delicacy and finish about them which make them unique of 
their kind. Let no one fancy that it would be at all an easy 
thing to produce such sketches, or stories (if you like to call 
them so) as these, simply on account of their slightness. It 
would be just as foolish as to imagine that it would be an easy 
thing to produce a humming-bird’s feather, or a butterfly’s 
wing, or a wren’s egg. The shorter the sketch or story, the 
more difficult is it in some respects to leave a very definite 
impression of effect. It is the natural genius of the author of 
“ Mademoiselle Ixe ”’ to paint on cobwebs, and to paint on 
them with so much delicacy and precision, that one dwells 
with more interest on the color and form which flash just for 
a few instants before the mind’s eye, than one would dwell 
on the most unique and effective plot. We have a scene or 
two at a great Riviera Hotel, giving us the contrast between 
a peremptory and brilliant beauty who imposes her will on 
her mother and sister and on almost all her acquaintances, 
and the shrinking and sensitive sister who is so intent on 
effacing herself that she just manages to strike the imagination 
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of aman who is weary of egotism and masterful commonplace- 
ness; or we have acontrast between a fussy and punctilious 
elderly gentleman’s pride in the specially chosen umbrella 
which his light-minded niece had all but lost for him, and an 
eager girl’s feverish terror lest the rainy day which threatened 
to try her uncle’s patience at the disappearance of his precious 
umbrella, should involve the loss of the only opportunity 
she might have had of learning the feelings with which 
she had inspired the man who had touched her heart; or we 
have lovers quarrelling and getting reconciled at the bedside 
of an old servant; or lovers, again, extracting an opportunity 
for the mutual understanding on which they were bent, out 
of the confusion of an improvised garden-party which 
threatens their hostess, who is a malade imaginaire, with 
something like a temporary loss of reason. But whatever 
the excuse for the sketch,—and in every case the excuse is 
of the very slightest kind,—some rare effect is produced by 
the exquisitely light touches with which the overruling feeling 
is portrayed on the one side, and the background of unpromis- 
ing and almost hopelessly unpropitious circumstance on the 
other. Spectator. 


THE Maroon. A novel. By Captain Mayne Reid, 
author of “‘ The Scalp Hunters,” ‘* The Rifle Rangers,”’ 
“The Tiger Hunter,” etc. 383 pp. I2mo, paper, 
20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 

A cheap reprint from the plates of Carleton’s edition. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE WOODS, AND THE MAN WHO 
MIssED Ir. By W. H. H. Murray, author of ‘“ Daylight 
Land,” “ Adventures in the Wilderness,” “ How John 
Norton, the Trapper, Kept Christmas.” 460 pp. I12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

A novel of Adirondack life of a sensational order. 


THE NORTHERN LiGutT. Translated from the German 
of E. Werner, by Mrs. D. M. Lowrey. With choice 
illustrations by F. A. Carter. 373 pp. I12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 87 cents. 


THE StTorY OF REINE; OR, My UNCLE AND My 
Curk. By Jean De La Bréte. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. J. W. Davis. 299 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents, 

A supposititious autobiography of a French girl brought up 
by a dragoness of an aunt in a remote country house, where the 
only man she ever meets is the village priest, who is also her 
tutor, In her solitude she develops a frankness of expression 
which, but for the depth of her ignorance of the world and 
life might have produced awkward consequences. In effect 
she does startle people when at last she has the opportunity 
of going a little into society, but as she is known to be rich 
her eccentricities are overlooked. The love story which is 
the pith of the book is at first quite one-sided and threatens 
to develop, not exactly into tragedy, but into ,dreary disillu- 
sionment. The author, however, does not harrow the feel- 
ings of his public, and everything concludes happily in the 
orthodox fashion. It is a slight story, but prettily told. 

N. Y. Tribune. 


THE SwIss FAMILY ROBINSON; OR, ADVENTURES OF 
A FATHER, MOTHER AND Four Sons IN A DESERT 
IsLAND. ‘The original work without abridgement, with 
a new translation of the second part. Complete in one 
volume. 450 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
25 cents. 

A cheap reprint on inferior paper from the plates of the 
edition published in 1865 by Carleton. 


THE ROMANCE OF A CHILD. By Pierre Loti. Trans- 
lated by Mary L. Watkins. 179 pp. Globe Library. ~ 
12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


THE ROMANCE OF A Mummy. By Théophile Gautier. 
Translated by M. Young. 312 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by 
mail, 92 cents. 

A translation made in England of Mr. Gautier’s work, 
published with his son’s approval. The translation seems 
accurate, but lifeless. 
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THE UNCLE OF AN ANGEL AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Thomas A. Janvier, author of “The Aztec Treasure 
House,” “Color Studies,” “ Stories of Old and New 
Spain,” etc. Illustrated. 287 pp. 12mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

See review. 


THE WaGEs oF Sin. A novel. From the German. 
Translated by the translator of ‘“ The Evil That Women 
Do.”” MAN PROPOSES. 297 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 45 cents. 

THe WORLD, THE FLESH AND THE DEVIL. By Miss 
M. E. Braddon, author of ‘‘ Whose was the Hand ?” 
“Dead Men’s Shoes,” etc. Lovell’s International 
series. 472 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Miss Braddon gives us some French orgies, and pale 
Alhambra Music Hall imitations of Balzac. The finale is 
not over nice. Gerald finds in Hester Davenport, a sewing- 
machine girl, the vision of his dreams, and he behaves in an 
uncommon rascally way to her. She goes mad and kills her 
child. Mrs. Champion, now a rich widow, throws over 
Gerald, and a mawkish conclusion is the fitting windup for a 
sensational romance. Miss Braddon has bad form. Her 
characters she always clothes in cotton velvet, bedizened with 
spangles, and they assume a side-show strut. MV. Y. Zimes. 


THE WILL AND THE Way STorRIES. By Jesse Benton 
Frémont, author of “Souvenirs of My Time,” “ Far 
West Sketches,” and others. 182 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 84 cents. 

The personal element that isso marked a feature in all 
Mrs. Frémont’s stories is peculiarly present in this latest col- 
lection, and gives to them a charm and vitality at once 
fascinating and unique. There are nine in all and introduce 
the reader to steamboat life on the Mississippi, to the famous 
Kit Carson and his men, to old days on the Isthmus, to quiet 
country life, to Southern homes, to incidents in Jamaica, and 
to certain records of effort that give the fitting name to the 
volume—the will and the way. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE WITCH OF PRaAGuE. A Fantastic Tale. By F. 
Marion Crawford, author of “ Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘ Saraci- 
nesca,” etc. With numerous illustrations by W. J. 
Hennessy. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


TALES FROM SCOTTISH HISTORY, IN PROSE AND 
Verse, Selected from the Works of Standard Authors. 
Edited with notes, by William J. Rolfe, Litt D. Illus- 
trated. 205 pp. English Classics for School Reading. 
I2mo, 45 cents; by mail, 54 cents. 

Eleven of the nineteen tales in prose and verse are from 
Scott, and the rest from Aytoun, Alean and Campbell. 
They are accompanied by notes, explanatory and compara- 
tive, in Mr. Rolfe’s familiar method. The tales fill some hun- 
dred and sixty-five pages, and the notes one hundred and 
forty-five, so that the space is evenly divided between text 
and commentary. 


TALES OF THREE CENTURIES. By Michael Zagoskin. 
Translated from the Russian by Jeremiah Curtin. 355 pp. 
12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 93 cents. 

Stories of the Don country, in which Russian life and 
superstition are introduced. In a number the typical Rus- 
sian military hero, Suvaroff, is introduced, 


TALES OF Two CounTRIES. By Alexander Kielland. 
Translated from the Norwegian by William Archer. 
With an introduction by H. H. Boyesen, and frontis- 
piece of the author. Uniform with the “Odd Number.” 
204 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

* See review. 


TiES—HUuUMAN AND Divine. By B. L. Farjeon, au- 


thor of “‘For the Defence,” ‘‘ Blade o’ Grass,” etc. 
390 pp. Lovell’s International series. 12mo, 75 cents; 

by mail, 87 cents; paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

A tangled tale of love among the high-born and the lowly, 
in which mistress and maid are at last made happy. The 
story is told in divisions, or “‘links,’’ supplied by different 
The scene is chiefly a large landed estate near 


characters. 
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London. An unhappy early marriage of the heroine’s father 
leads to many sad consequences. The daughter of this 
union, though unrecognized, is protected by her sister from 
motives of divine pity. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Twenty Goop Stories. By Opie P. Read, of 
the Arkansaw Traveler. I92 pp. The Sunnyside 
series. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

Mr. Read is a Sunday newspaper humorist, and in this 
volume has collected twenty stories of the “column and 
turn” length and order. 


UNDER A CLoup. Anovel. By Jean Kate Lud- 
lum, author of “ Under Oath.” With illustrations by 
Warren B. Davis. 3co pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
86 cents. 

Jean Kate Ludlum has written two stories, both of which 
have appeared in the New York Ledyer, of which this is the 
second. The scene opens in the woods on the Hudson. 
* The body was found in the snow,’’ etc. 


Wuat's BRED IN THE Bone. By Grant Allen, 
author of “ Tents of Shem,” “In all Shades.’’ Globe 
Library. 248 pp. t2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 
cents. 

WIFE AND WoMAN. Translated from the German of 
L. Haidheim by Mary J. Safford. Illustrated by F. A. 
Carter. 373 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents; 
Choice Series, paper 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

At the opening of the story the wife is twenty-five 
years old and has been married three years. Her husband 
has been madly in love with his first wife, and continually 
lets the baroness feel how vastly inferior he considers her as 
a woman. A false friend plays an important part in finally 
bringing this estranged couple together. Incidentally a 
financial scheme is introduced in which the baron loses 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


money. 
FRENCH BOOKS. 

CrisPI, BISMARCK ET LA TRIPLE-ALLIANCE. En 

caricatures. Avec 140 reproductions de caricatures. 


italiennes, francaise et autres, dont 2 colorieres. Des- 
sins originaux de J. Blass, Moloch, DeSta, Tiret- 
Bognet, Pilotelle. 315 pp. 12mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.09. 

DETTE DE_ HaAINE. 
Batailles de la Vie. 
mail, $1.09. 

LE LIVRE DE LA PITI£ ET DE LA Mort. Par 
Pierre Loti, de l’Académie Frangaise. 320 pp. 12mo, 
paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

LE MARI DE JACQUELINE. Par André Theuriet. 
273 pp. 12mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 

MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. Par Andre Theuriet. 472 
pp. 12mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

MEMOIRES DU PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. Publiés 
avec une préface et des notes par le Duc de Broglie de 
l’Académie Frangaise. III, 469 pp. 8vo, paper, $2.25 ; 
by mail, $2.46. 

PLus Fort Que La HaINgE. Par Léon de Tinseau. 
333 Pp. 12mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 


Par Georges Ohnet. Les 
378 pp. 12mo, paper, $1.00; by 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Our Country. Its Possible Future and its Present 
Crisis. By Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., General Secretary 
of the Evangelical Alliance for the United States, New 
York. With an introduction by Professor Austin Phelps, 
D. D. Revised edition, based on the census of 1890. 
One hundred and fortieth thousand. 275 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, 45 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 

A new edition, with a number of notes in answer to critics 
and the statistics corrected in many, not all cases, by the 
census of 1890. ‘The work remains open to the praise and 
blame of the first edition. 
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THE ELEcTRIC RAILWAY OF To-Day. A popular 
treatise on the Electric Railway. By H. B. Prindle. 
With illustrations and diagrams. 55 pp. I2mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


Sir JoHn Luppock’s HUNDRED Books. 


THE MEDITATIONS OF MARCUS AURELIUS. Trans- 
lated from the Greek by Jeremy Collier. Revised, 
with an introduction and notes by Alice Zimmern. 208 
pp. I2mo, 45 cents; by mail, 54 cents. 


THE TEACHING OF EPICTETUS. Being the “Encheiri- 
dion of Epictetus,” with selections from “ Disserta- 
tions” and “ Fragments.” Translated from the Greek, 
with introduction and notes, by T. W. Rolleston. 222 
pp. I2mo, 45 cents; by mail, 54 cents. 


THE ESSAYS, OR COUNSELS, CIVIL AND MORAL, OF 
FrANcIs Bacon. First published in 1597, and as he 
left them newly written. 310 pp, 1I2mo. 45 cents; 
by mail, 54 cents. 


C. L. S. C. READINGS FOR 1891-92. 
Six volumes, $4.50; by mail, $5.00. 


THE LEADING FACTS OF AMERICAN History. By 
D. H. Montgomery. With maps and _ illustrations. 
359 pp- Indexed. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.00. 


SocIAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE UNITED States. An 
authorized reprint from ‘The American Common- 
wealth,’ By James Bryce, M. P. for Aberdeen, author 
of “ Holy Roman Empire.” 298 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.00, 


INITIAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN LETTERS. By Henry 
A. Beers. 282 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 


Tue STORY OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Francis Newton Thorpe (School of Amer- 
ican History, University of Pennsylvania), author of 
“The Government of the People of the United States.” 
With map. 205 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 54 cents; by mail, 
60 cents. 


CLassic GERMAN COURSE IN ENGLISH. By William 
Cleaver Wilkinson. 327 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 


Two Op Fairus. Essays on the Religion of the 
Hindus and the Mohammedans. By J. Murray Mit- 
chell, M. A., LL.D., and Sir William Muir, LL.D., D. 
C. L. 152 pp. 12mo, 36 cents; by mail, 40 cents, 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY: 


A Sisterto Esau. By Amelia E. Barr, 
Battlefield and Victo ByWillis J. Abbott. 
Watch! Ho! on Life’s Deep Sea. By Elizabeth N. Little. 


NEW EDITIONS: 


The Works of Charles Dickens, 48 vols. 

The Schonberg Cotta Books, 21 vols. 

The Blue pe et Books, 3 vols. 

Near to Nature’s Heaet. Holiday edition. 
The Haunted Pool. Illustrated. 

A Marriage for Love. [llustrated. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY: 


A Supplement to Allibone’s Critical Dictionary of English Liter- 
— oat British and American Authors. By John Foster Kirk. 

n 2 vols. 
The Natural History of Man, and the Rise and Progress of Phil- 
re a series of lectures delivered by Alexander Kinmont, 


A.M. 

The Little Ladies. By Helen Milan, Illustrated 

Lite of Benjamin Harris Brewster. By E. C. Savidge, M. D. 

The Swiss Republic. By Boyd Winchester, late United States 
Minister at Bern. 

Atlantis Arisen; or, Talks of a Tourist about Oregon and Wash- 
ington. By Mrs Frances Fuller Victor. 

Harmony of Ancient History. By Malcolm Macdonald. 

A Hand-Book of Industrial Organic Chemistry, by S. P. Sadtler, 
Ph.D., F.C. S. 

Hypodermatic Medication. By Roberts Bartholow, M. A., 
M. D., LL.D. Fifth Edition. 
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ESTES AND LAURIAT: 


The Last Days of Pompeii. Pompeiian edition; also Parchment 
edition, limited. 

Rienzi. Romanesque edition ; also, Parchment edition, limited. 

The pe! ofthe Arno; or, Florence, Past and Present. 

‘I'he Lady of the Lake. Sterling edition. 

Robert Browning’s Prose Life of Strafford. Limited edition. 

American Fishes. By G. Browne Goode. 

Arcadian Days. By William Howe Downes. Illustrated. 

Goupil’s Paris Salon of 1891. French or English Text. 

The Voice of the Sea, Illustrated. 

Oriana and other Poems. By Tennyson. Illustrated by Maud 
Humphrey and others. 

Zig-Zag Journeys in Australia. 

The Knockabout Club on the Spanish Main, 

Three Vassar Girls in the Tyrol. 

Schoolboys of Rookesbury. Illustrated. 

Hildegarde’s Holiday. By Laura E. Richards, Illustrated. 

A Southern Cross Fairy Tale. By Kate M. Clark. Illustrated. 

Little Ones’ Annual, Vol. X. 

Chatterbox for r89r. 

Oliver Optic’s Annual for 1891. 

The Nursery-T. 


THE UNITED STATES BOOK COMPANY: 


Topics of the Times. By Rev. Howard MacQueary. 

Phillida, By Maud Howe. 

The Woman’s Club. By Olive Thorne Miller. A practical guide 
and hand-book, 

Von Moltke’s Memoirs. 

Complete works of Henrich Heine, in from 14 to 20 vols. Trans- 
lated by Chas. G. Leland. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: 


The Birds’ Christmas Carol. New edition with 1llustrations. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson. Family 
edition. Illustrated, 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Family edition, with illustrations. 

Stories of the Saints. By Mrs C. Van D. Chenoweth. 

Abraham Lincoln, An essay by Carl Schurz. With new por- 
trait. 

The New Astronomy. By Samuel P. Langley. New edition. 

Life of Joseph Hardy Neesima. By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 
With portraits. 

Biographical Sketches of the Delegates from Georgia to the Con- 
tinental Congress. By Chas. ol Jones, Jr. 

The Being of God as Unity and Trinity By Prof. P. H.Steenstra. 

Hell. A Translation of the Inferno of Dante. By C. E. Norton. 

Dante’s Eleven Letters. Translated by Charles S. Latham. 

Points of View. gy | Agnes Repelier. 

Bishop Wilberforce. English Leaders of Religion. 

The History of Historical Writing in America. By J. F. Jameson. 

Letters of Lydia Maria Child. ith portrait, New edition. 

The House of Martha, A novel by Frank R. Stockton. 

Geodesy. The fourth volume in the Riverside Science series. 

Conduct as a Fine Art, including the Laws of Daily Conduct. By 
N. P. Gilman, and Character Building, by Edward P. 

ackson, 
A Handful of Lavender. Poems by Lizette Woodworth Reese. 
The Ride to the Lady, and other Poems. By Helen Gray Cone. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS: 


The 1 ae Avon. Notes by A. T. Quiller-Couch. Illus- 
trated. 

Ben-Hur. Illustrated with twenty full-page photogravures. Over 
one thousand illustrations as marginal drawings, by William 
Martin Johnson. 

Sharp Eyes: A Rambler’s Calendar of Fifty-two Weeks among 
Insects, Birds and Flowers. By W. Hamiiton Gibson. Iilus- 
trated by the author. 

Art and Criticism. By Theodore Child. Profusely illustrated. 

The Spanish-American Republics By Theodore Child. Illustrated. 

The Collected Writings and Memoirs of the late Field-Marshal 
Count Helmuth Von Moltke. 

The Boy Travelers in Northern Europe. 

—— Feliahs and Explorers. By Amelia B. Edwards. Illus- 
trated. 

In the ‘‘ Stranger People’s” Country. By Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock. With illustrations, 

Ruth the Gleaner and Esther the Queen. By the Rev. William M. 
Taylor, D. D. 

Literary ee of Edinburgh. By Laurence Hutton. Illus- 
trated, 

The Albany Depot. A farce. By W. D. Howells. Illustrated. 

Men of Iron. By Howard Pyle. Illustrated by the author. 

A Modern Aladdin. By Howard Pyle. Illustrated by the author. 

Studies in the Wagnerian Drama. By Henry E. Krehbiel. 

Roweny in Boston. A novel. By Maria Louise Pool. 

Peter Tebetsen. By George du Maurier. Illustrated by the author. 

Life and Letters of General Thomas J. Jackson. Edited by the 
Rev. Henry M. Field, D D. Illustrated. 

English Words. An Elementary Study of Derivations. By Prof. 
Chas F, Johnson. 

From the Easy Chair (Essays). By George William Curtis, 

Monsieur Henri. By Louise Imogen Guiney. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS: 

The Young Emperor, William II, of Germany, a Study of Charac- 
ter Development on a Throne. By Harold Frederic. With 
portraits. 

The Story of a Cavalry Regiment. Py Wa. Forse Scott. 

John Bascom. 


The New Theology. By Professor 
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A Selection from the Discourses of Epictetus; together with the 
Encheiridion. Knickerbocker Nuggets. 

Parnassus by Rail. Poems. By Marion M. Miller, Lit. D, 

Literary Gems. Third series, 

Economic and Industrial Delusions, A Discussion of the Case for 
Protection. By Arthur B. Farquhar, with the collaboration of 


Henry Farquhar. 

Parties and Patronage. By Lyon G. Tyler. Questions of the 
oe A series, 

Principles of Strategy, Illustrative Mainly of American Campaigns. 


By John Bigelow, Jr., U.S. A. 

The Siding World: Whence it Came and Whither it is Drifting. 
By H. W. Conn, Professor of Biology in Wesleyan University. 

The Evolution of Life; or, Causes of Change in Animal Forms. 
A Study in Biology. By Hubbard Winslow Mitchell, M D. 

A Manual of Practical Normal Histology. By T. Mitchell 
Prudden, M. D. Third edition, revised. 

A Year in Portugal, 1889-1890. By George B. Loring, M. D., late 
United States Minister in Lisbon. 

Sunshine in Life. Poems for the King’s Daughters. 

A Treatise on Wisdom, By Pierre Charron. Paraphrased by 
Myrtilla H. N. Daly. 

Prince Dusty. A Story of the Oil Regions. By Kirk Munroe, 
Vol. II. in the Ra‘l and Water series. 

Gaelic Fairy Tales, Collected by Joseph Jacobs. Illustrated, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS: 


Lubbock’s One Hundred Books: 
Vol. 6. Mill’s Principles of Political Economy. 
Vol. 7. Carlyle’s French Revolution. 
Vol. 8. White’s Natural History of Selborne. 
Vol. 9. Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. Pope’s translation. 
Mignon edition of Shakespeare. Edited by Chas. Knight. With 
pre Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, R. A. 6 vols, Also 
large paper edition, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS: 


Historical Essays. By Henry Adams, 

Life of Austin Phelps. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 

The Sabbath in Puritan N ew England. By Alice Morse Earle. 

Marie Antionette at the Tuileries. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. 

The Boy Settlers: A Story of Early Times in Kansas. By Noah 
Brooks. Illustrated. 

The Boy Emigrants. By Noah Brooks. 
Illustrated. 

The Literature of the Old Testament, By Prof. S.R. Driver. 
International Theological Library. 

English Composition, By Prof. Barrett Wendell. 

A Hictery of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. By 
Prof. Emil Schurer. 5 vols. 

A Short History of German Literature. By Prof. James K. 
Hosmer. 

Poems of Sidney Lanier. With portrait. New edition. 

Tennyson. By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. Second edition. With 
portrait. ‘ 

Contemporary Socialism. By John Rae. New edition. 
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SEPTEMBER. 
S$, WEIR MITCHELL. 


Sir Goldenrod stands by and grieves 

Where Queen September goeth by ; 
Her viewless feet disturb the leaves, 

And with her south the thrushes fly, 
Or loiter ’mid the rustling sheaves, 

And search and fail, and wonder why. 
The burgher cat-tails stiffly bow 

Beside the marsh. The asters cast 
Their purple coronets, and below 

The brown ferns shiver in the blast, 
And all the fretted pool aglow 

Repeats the cold, clear, yellow sky. 
The dear, loved summer days are past, 

And tranquil goes the Queen to die. 
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